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NOTICES. 
(> At the commencement of each of the past nineteen 
yulumes we have printed a much larger number of copies 
than our subscription-list required, for the purpose of meet- 


ing the demands of mew Subscribers, but only in three or | 


four instances have been able to furnish volumes complete 
to such as have added their names to our list a few months 
after the commencement of the year. That we may this 
twentieth year proceed intelligently as to our increase, 
and not be put to the expense of reprinting after we have 

mmenced the volume, we say fo such as NOW subscribe, 
we will furnish the balance of this year without charge, as 
a compensation for the certainty with which they will 
enable us to proceed in respect to the number wanted for 
the twentieth year, 

Query.—W ould not a receipt for the coming year be 
valued as a New-Year’s Gift ? 

Postmasters are authorized, and always willing, to forward 
money to newspapers free of expense, when the letters are signe d 


hing to remit will therefore, when it 


they wish the Postmaster to say for 


by themselves. Persons wis 
can be done, write just what 


them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing 


To Subscribers residing out of the city.—Tf your paper is rumpled 





nthe mail, let two towe!s be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and 
iy the paper between them til! if is thoroughly damp ; then lay it 


on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron 


t with a hot iron, as vou would iron clothes, and you will make 


t as smooth as if it were (as is really the case) hot-pressed 


PLEASE READ THIS AGAIN, AS WE HAVE ADDED TO IT 


Ar the commencement of this nineteenth volume we made such 
promises concerning Plates, Fashions, Music, &c. as was hardly 
hey will now 


We have 


Ruins of Carthage.”"— 


credited by our subscribers, but we feel satished 
knowledge that we have so far fulilled our pledge 
lates, viz.—** T 
of the Wind,’”—* Tia 
—** The Death of Luath, 
"—* The Wood-Cut 


ady inserted ten | ie 


‘AP vilosop er in search e and Tide wait 


for no Man,”—* The Pilgrim,” 





—‘* S3- 


tisfaction,”"—** The Roundhead's Daughter, 


te r,’"—* The Maid’s Trial,"—*“* Ths Beaco 1: "—and we now vivea 


cimen of workmans hy that deservediy emi. 


most beautiful sp ip, 

nent artist, J. F. E. Prud’homme, called “* The King's Page ;” 
d December will produce the 12th and last plate of the year 

But our expenses this year, though we received very many addi- 

tions to our subscription-list, have been consid y more than 


r receipts, we therefore hope the remaining fetw deli iquents will 
remember, that they Aare no right to reta 
, 
ill 


to collectors of their ne:ghbor 


OS 


tour money affer itis 
stop their papers and hand 


chuod 


¢ If not pa d at once, we si 


e hill 
wir OS 


VYOoLuwus 


”~ 


Wey 





Will be, as heretofore, five dollars per vear, in ad "ance, 1] 
nmence with January nex it will be adorned with twelve 
Engravings, one each month; none w ve infertour to this year’s 
es, and f them will be verv splendid, together contain 
zy more than a hundred portraits f sxes Artrsts 
have some iol t expense of su hy ifes, toc ers we 
would merely reu K, that ¢ 1 of e four embeilishn ts 
will require six mo « labour of one € iver 
Among the plates for volume twenty w ve the * Declar t 
| em lence,” { The Battle of B er Hil Dive 
Declaration is he at f J. F. FE. Prudhomme, t ! 
‘ e the work of J. N. Gimbrede ; to say \ yg fav 
ese s ‘ r ar sts, to o scrivers nee ss. ! v 
ve ytoturn tot plates engraved by them for this vear 
! e convinced 1 their y ,a ut . am 
’ whatever they mav undertake err line. To . 
t TT 4 ed Ww eir sk sce Wo i rh the t 
‘ wh t v ive ertaken t! I ‘ ered v 
they w rta emselves by F ‘ < 
ge Picture of the Declar of Ind ce 
when framed, from 25 to 40 dollars, but ca t now he « 1, 
asthe plate is wor t. Ours w e but one s size ‘ 
ras pertect f engraving and a racy of « tt ces 
e coneerned, our T re w e fully e¢ al to the origi 
From the hand of J. N. Gin le we shall also give T. Sully’s 
; of * Was! , crossing the Delaware t ever ’ 
‘ ttle l're Wi \ i 


ground, by degrees working their way across the river in boats 


and on rafts, amid floating ice, the Father of his country, and some 


4 or 5 of his principal officers, occupy the front ; so that in this pu 
ture the true likeness of Washington, when 43 years of age, while 
he still possessed all the beauty and decisive firmness of man- 


hood, and much of the fire of youth, is perfectly given bv his 


friend and brother officer, Colonel Trumbull, who was then the 


In this picture the high- 


first historical painter of our country. 


minded and domestically inclined young lady will find something 
like the countenance she has often admired and cherished as he 

mode! of manly beauty. Washington was, till after this period, a 
splendid man; in countenance displaying extreme mildness, as 


well as firmness and perfect fearlessness. For this beautiful re 


presentation of the one whom every American reveres, we are it 


debted to Yale College, where his full-length portrait is properly 
preserved and appreciated. The countenance in other portraits 
with which we are familiar, looks not at all like Washington in his 


is his representation after his face had become short. 


prime, but 


ened by the loss of his teeth, and broad by the increased corpu- 
lency of old age 

Fach of these pictures ought to be in the dwelling of every 
American, that our children may never, for a moment, forget the 
countenances of the men who dared to take the front rank im the 
times that tried the souls of the firmest heroes of our land 

We know that the twelve pictures will be worth more than the 


amount of the subser ption The monthly Wood-cut representa 
tions of the Fashions: the fitty-two pieces of Music for the 
niano, harp, guitar, etc. with all the reading matter of the Mu 
ror, are, to a certainty, over and above what we receive pay for 


this a splendid American Repertory, 


We have already made | 





for the parlo r and library, and mean to persevere in ce 
increasing its value if the p ec respond to our calls by adding 
to its subseription-list. If each Subsenber would induce a (mend 
to add one name to our list, the favour w i be soon returned im 
the increased value of the publication, for we wish to have it 
known as the most elegant periodical the world 
In our attention to exteriour orname s, we have not reotten 
the literary department, but have called in, as associates to 
General Morris, some of the most able writers our country 
ILLUSTRATION OF THE ENGRAVING, 
THE KING'S PAGE. 
Drawn by J. Prowne— Engraved by the eminent J. FF. E. Prud ume 
“If thou be he, then art thou prisoner Shakspeare 
Tuere have been prisons of more preter n, as witne the 
cells of the | juisition, and places of exile of erander name, the 
frozen deserts of Siberia for stance, or e sweltering swan 
of Surinam, but for a ¢ rren, heart-breaking monotony —a 
weary, dreary drageing on of life, when all that renders life be R 
able is taken awav, commend me to a Pr in fortress « ’ 
the reign of that erary coxcomb, stnall poet, emer dier 
sad despot, but tole vy amusing, and by fits tolerably well-na 
tured persor Frederick, misnamed the Great To be sure 
the mmates, il true that the misfortunes of others convey 
some consolation im ¢ nity, had the wrets d comfort of know 
ing that from * vt niry, flat, « l, and ugly enough at 
the best, be Y e t rt i camp or a fatt in, the 
towns and cite we rrack l eve ‘ ze fror t 
te y gre erto ! ee i 
prese t, or fut 7 t lor ( f i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
' tin " tarv code ‘ s not \ 
ek shon t stant imy 
the ve B ‘ ve ring ‘ e the ge 
of Koche ca ‘ edt vy be « ed f 
e captive, | 0 it ef 
d oe iv v y r to adi t rw 
cares ed, « ‘ ‘ ! if ( , 
trie mig en 
‘ 1 ty 
Next ' ‘ < 
were the tie ‘ ‘ ! ed 
tween the . , ‘ 
they guarded, pretty « ry « ' 
e same order of feathe 1 eds a ¢ At Spa 
( and a M rh vit vad er, i { ) 
ait ty t yr as tants | I! sh Ano ! 
dunce s charee, that t t eKy : rt 
fa A \ ‘ t 


an orphan, who, having rece v lost an only br er, cared, he 








said, nothing for the world without the w and showed great 
zeal in assisting Klaus, who, lan from the « jvences of an 
ld wound, found much difficulty in passing up and down the 
steep stone stairs, Whlist carry y their scanty meals to the m 
serable inmates of the cells 
Two or three, distinguished by triple padlocks, each boast 
ng its different kev—kevs whose tricacy and convolutions 
seemed dim forebodings of the wonders of Bramah,—were re- 
served by Klaus for his own especial attendance. One should 
think that Wilhelm saw enough of the poor captives; bat these 
prisoners seemed to excite his curiosity not a little. One mort 
ing, tak va re ol ait of good humour on the part of his 
master, and of his master’s lady and mistress, Madame Klaus, he 
prevailed upon him to allow each of poor wretches a solitary 
walk in a small yard, closed every side by the steep walls 
of the fortress ‘ cis ve J Tha ities Th n ting one 
glimpse of the blessed sun ; fas they « 
gard, into the | t of dav, he she 
d gazed upon their w ed forms and wa 
eagerness with which a mother w 1 seck for a missing child 
Apparent elm’s search ha ‘ va One prisoner 
amongst those most carefully srded, and e alone, had not 
shared an wu ence » dangerous f re Wilhelm, as 
soon as he certained the f , hastened to e triply-locked 
door, ©“ Max’” and the exclamation of rprise and joy with 
which that carmmest whisper was 2¢ “ ed and reciprocated 
told at a word that the s« i Was at an end 
For three we y \ any whine i i really of the short 
est in January, seemed | s those of June, the triply-barred 
door, w th its pancis of ak l« oli ‘ nined betwixt 
them, a tantali rand inexorable barrier. At t chance, always 
the good frend of those who watch to avail themselves of the 
opportunities which she presents, took the se of a north-east 
wind, which affected Ha “ ded leg w is many aches and 
tw « as Pros » inflicted uy © mn, and visited the wile 
on n, Madan Ki with s 1a ! rheumatic gou 
most aristocr ciscases, . we have ¢ e hor rto a 
harome { sixtes arte Hans K a d not ve walked 
wcross the cour ) ve exchanred the w ‘ kevs for a field 
marshals 1 Dame Gertrude couk ave fone the 
easiest of ‘ ec pa ckst ive bee vile t vy of the 
key to the empress So they were forced to delegate the office 
f bread 1 water-carricr to the young boy Wilhelm 
«Mar ' Avatha'’ A ¥ " ‘ und sister, for 
such they were, lay bath ‘ { ‘ y | sorrow in 
ca otner rms 
llow came y ! ‘ ! Aga ‘ ‘ emotion 
had t subsided \ Max v ] | ek s page, 
the favourite, tr ed | beloved " ! i ' what ca 
ive env ‘ ll ne v , 
lea . ec ‘ ' nent as vo 
ve ter’ | erved vine e night before 
s sat t r M \ ! ergay and witty 
bre ‘ } ‘ I nol w Adolf V« 
IK \ i, | ‘ es, but this trem ' 
1 te fee r t 4 ! to hear’ 
Ad ; P »: and I wae in 
t ‘ ‘ i letter to you, whe 
' } ( VW entered my apartment, 
1 ! ‘ tos] a! witht 
‘ 4 ear | oud © cause 
\ f llow cam 
\ vl bef hetraved 
er « t r pressed 
* I ‘ ere | her we 
4 al , V ‘ 7 } tre n 
{ \\ ! | ‘ ‘ ‘ tw 
t \ Von Ro tha val yet | 
‘ v vw“ ther t me, 
. ve Dut now, dea 
away! I r \ nveon and the for 
1 car Max, ‘ t f ! r, a d heg 
vest hers If of « ‘ t, and to replace them by 
f r if abilime “| nily' we have not a moment to 
It wes fort that | cam i shall remain the cell, and 
you must 4 n led bv the dark wintry weather, and 
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our remarkable resemblance of figure, voice and face, and these, 
my boyish garments, you well may do. Walk boidly into Dame 
Gertrude’s apartments, and proffer to fetch from her gossip, 
Claudine, the miller’s wife, the decoction of herbs, strange as the 
compound of a witch's cauldron, which she wants for her rheu- 
matism. Once clear of the walls of Spandau, make straight to- 
wards the frontier, and all will go well. 


hesitation, no delay. This purse, too; take this purse! I shall be 


No remonstrance, ho 


safe, I tell you; and when we shall have found out your crime, 
there will be some chance of procuring a pardon. All will be 
right, provided you be manageable! Away with you, Max!” 
And, in spite of contention and remonstrance, the brother was 
forced away, and the sister remained in his place, under a mixture 
of feelings that found vent first in hysterical laughter, then in 
hysterical sobs, and settled down at last into a trembling silence, 
a breathless pause of suspense and expectation, during which she 
scemed to hear her own heart beat, as she stood in the gloom and 
darkness 

Gradually, however, she became aware of sounds—the clang 
of gate and drawbridge, the clattering of arms and trampling of 
horses, which, piercing as they did through the massive walls of 
the inner court, indicated no common confusion in the fortress ; 
so that when Klaus, accompanied by a corporal's guard, made his 
appearance in the doorway, she was, to a certain degree, prepared 
for the discovery of her scheme and the re-capture of the prisoner. 

The jailer, however, appeared still in a state of mystification. 
**T knew that I should find Master Max safe in his apartment,” 
muttered Hans Klaus, with considerable exaltation. ‘* My birds 
seldom get out of their cages. Come along, can't you!” cried 
he, in a sharp voice, to the corporal, as he swung along upon his 
crutches, with an activity wholly belying the incapacity of mo- 
tion of which I spoke a few sentences back, that extraordinary 
and preternatural activity belonging to a lame man, when the one 
motive, the key of the clock has been found, and the machinery 
has been fairly set in motion. ‘ Get on, I tell you,” cried the 
jailer to the corporal ; ‘I knew that I should find him. A prisoner 


chal 


escape from Spandau, indeed! ‘That seems likely! 

Agatha had seen and heard enough to take her measures. Max 
has been met and stopped, and brought back, thought she, and 
we are to be confronted. Now heaven send him a good gift of 
impudence, and surely that is a commodity in which a court page 
can hardly be defective, and we shall baffle them yet. 

So thinking, she followed Klaus to the guard-room, fully pre- 
pared to find that her brother had been arrested, but a little dis- 
concerted to see seated in an arm-chair at the head of the table 


the identical adust stiff soldier-looking personage, with his cocked 


| 


blushes, after a shy stolen glance at the fellow-culprit’s half 


| amused, half sympathizing countenance, seemed sinking to the 


} 
t 


hat, jack-boots, and shabby uniform, known to his loving subjects | 


as Frederick the Great. 

“Here, an’ please your majesty,” said Klaus, pointing with 
his crutch to the youth in his page's dress, whom he poked for- 
ward as he spoke, * here is my prisoner, Maximilian von Lindorf 
The other poor boy is, as I said before, a lad called Wilhelm 
Steinfort, whom I and my old dame, waxing somewhat stiff, have 
hired to scrub down the courts, cut wood and carry water. He 
was only going some quarter of a league for a decoction of—” 

** Bah !'} interrupted the king, ‘ we did not come here to in- 
quire into thy wife’s rheumatism. Why truly, Rosenthal, I think 
there be two of them. Come hither, master page.” 

Both youths advanced to the table. 

*T called Maximilian Von Lindorff only,’ 
* Which of ye answers to that name !” 

“IT do,” replied two voices, equally musical, to the right and 
left 

* Indeed! Who was your father 

* Ernest Von Lindorff, a lieutenant-general in your mayesty's 


added Frederick. 


service ;*’ answered the two voices in duet. 
* What is your age ’ 


** Seventeen the twentieth of last July,” said both. 


* Which of ye is the real prisoner !”’ 
* Tam,” replied the two. 
* Wilhelm! Wilhelm! 
jailer 
*Ifold your peace, Master Klaus,” said the king 


The bey is crazy ;" interposed the 
juic kly ; 
“according to their own confession here was one ptisoner upon 
the point of escaping 7 

*T am the prisoner,” reiterated both 

** Which of ye hath a sister, the Frauline Agatha?” 
* T have !” 
** Let me finish my sentence,” quoth his majesty. * Don't be 
ia such haste, young sirs, you are coming to your sentence fast 
enough. And you, Master Jailer, let me see no more winking, and 
nodding, and sign-making te the young boy whom thou callest 
Wilhelm, but who answers to the name of Max. Canst not thou 
let him go to the gallows his own way. 
own neck, Master Klaus, which may be in jeopardy here for play- 
ing fast and loose with thy prisoners. Hearken, voung sirs,” pur- 
sued his majesty, resuming the examination. “ Which of ye hath 
a sister, the Frauline Agatha!” 
both were preparing to answer, “ I have ;" the words were form- 
ing on each rosy mouth ; when he continued deliberately—“ who 
is in love with my aide-de-camp here, the Baron Rosenthal '” 

The reply, which, as I have said, hung trembling on either 


tongue, was suddenly cut short as the one face covered with 


Take care of thine | 


here he paused a moment, and | 


ground with shame; whilst Rosenthal, provoked, astonished and 
confused, looked almost as guilty as the prisoners. 

The king went on with his questions. ‘“ You have such a sis- 
ter, then, as the young lady who is im love with the Baron ?— 
eh! Did you speak, my lord !" said Frederick, interrupting him- 
self, as Rosenthal, vexed at heart for the vexation of his blushing 
lady love, uttered an impatient quirk hehind the royal chair. 
* Hum! I thought you wished to suggest some inquiry, Monsieur 
le Baron. You did not, you say? Well! then you have such a 
sister as this Frauline Agatha, the enamorata of the Baron here! 
And this leads us to the crime, for crime it is,” continued Freder- 
ick, with a degree of seriousness which communicated a correspond- 
ing degree of apprehension to all who heard him. ** Do you know 
anything of this bit of paper ?”’ asked he, sternly, producing from 
his pocket a scrap of writing, of which the top and the bottom 
and one corner seemed to be torn off. 

“ Would you believe, gentlemen?” continued the Majesty of 
Prussia, turning rapidly from Major Kleinwitz to Baron Rosen- 
thal ; ‘* would you think it possible that the son of a brave sol- 
dier like Lindorff, who died in my arms on the field of battle— 
that his son, brought up in my household, treated as a child of 
my own, should write of me in terms like these ? in terms amount- 
ing to treason?” added he, waxing warmer as he described the 
guilt of the culprit. ** Which of ye owns this scroll? Let none 
own it lightly, for it will be found to contain no slight matter. 
Read it, Kleinwitz. I picked it up myself under the boy's win- 
dow at Potsdam. I know the writing well, having afore now em- 
ployed the ingrate as my amanuensis. Read.” 

He fixed his eyes on the culprits, who listened with surprise 
and alarm as Kleinwitz read. Thus ran the scroll :— 

“So much for Rosenthal's petition, sweet sister, which I pray 
you to answer favourably. You cannot do otherwise, for I know 
that you have long loved him. For other matters we go on much 
as usual. The tyrant "— 

“Here,” said Kleinwitz, ‘‘some words are missing—‘ got 
drubbed most famously last night by ‘—” 
continued Kleinwitz, compas- 


‘**And here some more, sire, 
sionately, this scrawl is imperfect.” 


!” was the stern command. 


*Goon! 
* May this country soon be rid of him.” 

“That meaning is piain enough, Major Kleinwitz. Is it not?” 
“ There is no riddle there. The trea- 


son is plain and simple, and so shall be the doom.’ 


said the monarch coldly. 

“ Suffer me to complete the sentence,” said one of the culprits, 
producing from the page's dress a morsel of paper which exactly 
fitted the scrawl in question. 

“ Sister!” cried Max in great perplexity, tugging at her 
sleeve—the sleeve of his own doublet upon Agatha’s arm ; 
* Sister, for heaven's sake, better die!’ 

* Better live, Max!” returned his sister, smiling. “I know 
what I’m about, and the truth shall out, the truth and the whole 
truth, Max! Read, Major Kleinwitz. No, not that nonsense at 
added she, with a renewal of the shamefaceduess 


” 


the beginning, 
which did so much injustice to her page's ature. 
Begin there ! 


” 


** No need to read that nonsense ! 
And the good-natured commandant read : 

*“ We got on muchas usual. The tvrant = literature, Voltaire, 
got drubbed last night most famously by / our good old Fritz. 


Be it ominous, and the country soon rid of him (_ for ever. 


* Pardon, sire, the impertinent expression! It was a boy's flip- 
ancy, repented as soon as written, torn away, and, as I believed, 
areal Pardon that impertinence, and, above all, forgive her 
whose only fault was a too deep love of her twin brother. Par- 
don, sire, | beseech thee.” 

* Did old Fritz give Voltaire a sound drubbing, Max, in the 
match of wit we played the other night? Good faith, I believe he 
did?” chuckled the king. ** And thou wilt be glad to be quit of 
him! Well, if that be the worst treason we meet with, the for- 
tress of Spandau may go empty. Here is one fair prison-breaker, 
though,” added he, drawing Agatha gently towards him, * and 
the best way to dispose of her will be to give her her choice of 


warders, Hans Klaus or Baron Rosenthal.” 





bd a - 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


FRAGMENTS ON TASTE AND FASHION, 


A taste for dress seems to be natural to the human race; you 
find i in all parts of the globe—among the half-naked Indians, as 
well as the proud grandees of Europe, bedecked with their cost- 
ly robes. Perhaps some of my readers will exclaim, But Mr 
Philosopher, how can you reconcile these two ideas, and write 
in the same period those two words, dress, and hal/-naked Jn- 
dians' Why vot, gentle reader! That woman of Mogul, whose 
whole body is tattooed with flowers and heads of animals, is as 
proud of her parure as a Parisian lady wearing a richly embroid- 
ered ball-dress. The Negro girl of Zanguebar, who decks her 


neck with a small bell, obevs the dictates of fashion as much as 


} 


! 


our ladies, in having on theirs a pear! necklace or a locket, en- | 


But have our ladies attained their object 


or dress to be modified every day 


riched with brilliants. 


in allowing their taste fo by new 


changes; in a word, in submitting to the shameful yoke of 
fashion’ I pretend to say they have not. Dress is to beauty 
what harmony is to melody, it should give it an additional charm, 
make its points more perceptible, but never hide it or distort it 
Excess in dress is like excess in accompaniment, which, far from 
enhancing the song, makes us insensible of it. Dress should, 
like musical accompaniment, be in perfect accordance with the 
person whom it is intended to adorn ; it must be modified accord- 
ing to the countenance, features, the expression of the eyes, the 
complexion, the colour of the hair; some attention ought to be 
paid also to age, station in life, or disposition. It would be just 
as absurd for al] women to dress alike, as to sing all tunes to the 
same accompaniment. Ladies of taste know very well that dress 
must be in keeping with the person, therefore they take good 
care not to adopt new fashions which would not suite their style 
of beauty, or which would either not sufficic ntly enhance their 
natural charms, or be ill-calculated to hide their little imperfec 
tions. Those ladies do not consult fashion, but are guided by 
their own discrimination; they do not imitate others, but invent 
for themselves. Nothing but what is graceful can spring from 
their inventive genius, for they have been guided by taste, not by 
caprice. Other women will then appropriate to themselves thos 
new combinations, without thinking that they cannot become all! 


faces ; this is the abuse of fashion. But what is fashion in the 


? It is a kind of dress which some- 


times is delightfully becoming to some ladies, and which all ay 


limited sense we give it here 
anxious to adopt. For instance, a certain head-dress makes 
Olympia appear still more beautiful than usual, and of course 
Hortentia wi!l adopt it, though she looks frightfully with it ; or, 
because the graceful faultless figure of Eleonora is so tastefully 
encircled in the corsage of that newly-imported dress, Euphemia 
is determined to have one made like it, without regard to the un- 
becoming thinness of her bust. I could produce hundreds of 
stances of the bad taste of many of our ladies and of the ridix 
lous manner in which some of them actually disfigure themselves 
by blindly following the fashions ; but I will abstain from show- 
ing any more portraits, the originals of which might be too easily 
recognized. Though I pride myself on being a pretty good ol 
server, I know that ladies perceive at once certain ridicules i 
persons of their own sex ; and whenever I happen, old as I an 
to go to a large party, I find, by comparing notes with Mrs. A 
or Mrs. B. that taste is still asfe, though fashions have change 
perhaps five-hundred times since my first visit to Paris forty-four 
years ago, when being then young and inexperienced, I used ' 
look and 
Madame Recamier, and listen with avidity to her observa! 


ou taste and fashion, which, as she exemplitied 


with admiration at the beautiful all-accomplished 


in herself, wer 
then, as now, two very different things. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


MICHAEL ANGELO AND HIS PUPILS. 


Amone the scholars who crowded to Michael Angelo's p 





ing-room, was a poor young man, a stranger, to whom his cow 


rades had given the name of i Triste, from his melancholy ten 


per. He never mingled in their noisy amusements, but loved to 
wander by the flowery banks of the Arno, listening to its m 


‘ 


All that was 


murs or gazing on the fading glories of sunset 
known of him was, that he was no Florentine, but a total stra 
ger in the city, and his means were equal to his few expeuses 
The common people thought him slightly deranged, because 
his look was sad and wild, and he would often talk long to 

self. The secret of his melancholy was, however, soon discover¢ 


Michael Angelo had taken into his house a distant relative, 


orphan girl of some seventeen years, named Vesperia. She bed 
studied music long and successfully, and had a voice of remar 
able sweetness. One Gav, woen the great artist was enterta y 
at dinner a party of friends, among whom were Benvenntu ¢ 


lini, Francisco Francia, Carlo Dolce, and some of his pupils, ! 
1 Michael \ 


subject of conversation happened 
boasted highly of his young relative's talent, and proposed t 


to be music 


guests to invite her to visit them and give a specimen of her sk 


The proposition was received with acclamation, and he nt a 


When she er 


tered the room there was a profound admiring silence. Vesper, 


servant to request the voung girl to wait on him 





in her hurry to obey the orders of her relative and protect id 
not had time to arrange her yellow locks, which fell im t! . 
on her neck and shoulders, and her us v pale checks \ 

vered with a brilliant dash ef excitement. Her voice tremb!+ 
jirst, but she gained confidence, and sang wilb so much sw 
ness and expression that the guests sat with their eves 





upon her, m utter forgetfuluess of the wines of Sicily and C) 
that shed a periume ro nd the table. As soon as she ceased, t 
company broke out into that frenzy of applause which ts unknewn 
out of Italy. Michael Angelo, who cultivated poetry as well 4 
the sister arts, called the attention of the guests to the beauty 


the verses. Francisco Francia asked for the author. The you 


men bent their heads forward to listen, while Vesperia, blushing 
ered t 
They 


m, a voung patrn 


‘ 


still more deeply than before, whispered rather than ut 


name of Andrea. This was a thunderbelt to his pupils 


eved each other in surprise, and one of the 
’ ] ! el 


named Marino, was so vexed as to let fa!! the larce dz 
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he held in his hand. The vessel broke to pieces, and injured in || “Oh, brothers, what have we done ! (cried Bartolomeo.) Look, || ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
its fall one of Benvenuto Cellini’s cups of rare workmanship. i} Charity is blind, and the mouth of Hope grins like one of the \| 
This drew a reproach and én oath from the fiery artist, which | damned! Oh, my friends, you have destroyed, in one instant, two i| LETTER FROM PARIS 
Marino dared not retaliate in the presence of his master, so that || years of labour, and twenty ages of glory !” H ‘ e r 
the reproach ended peaceably It was necessary to do something, however, for the teacher was Paris, October 7th —Madame Ancelot has lately published 
This little circumstance made Andrea's fellow-students rega*d || expected every hour. seven comedies, some of which have been given at different thea- 
him with more attention. It was plain that he loved Vesperia, “* Some one of us must retouch the pictures,’ was timidly sug- |, 'Tes '"! Paris during the last few years. The most interesting of 
and that she was not indifferent to his passion, since she sung || gested by Albertazzi || these plays is Marie, in which the performance of Mademoiselle 
his verses. Moreover, Marino recollected that once when he “ Who will dare to pass his pencil over the work of Michael Mars has been so much admired. In a country where the theatre 
spoke to Vesperia of Andrea's strange character, she answered | Angelo?” answered Bartolomeo. ‘“ Not I, c« rtainly.”’ is so constantly attended by persons of every age and rank, es in 
that there were some spirits so harmoniously sad, some voices * Nor I, nor I,” echoed around the room | France, it is of infinite importance to guide and direct the public 
so musically plaintive, that it was sweet to lament along with | “ Corpo di Caio Mario!” said Apostolo, “ it belongs to the taste for such recreation, so as to render the theatre not only a 
them. Be this as it may, jealousy soon made its appearance || authors of the mischiefito mend it. Let each of them take one place of graceful and refined amusement, but at the same time 
| ” |, one where moral and intellectual improvement may be promoted 


among Vesperia’s suitors—more than once a duel on her account || of the pictures and retouch it 
terminated their nightly revels, and once, in a fray on the banks | “ Or, better yet,” 
of the Arno, one of the students was dangerously wounded the picture they are to take.” 1} 
When this came to the ears of Michael Angelo, he answered, to || ‘It was agreed that the two names should be placed in a cup, 
put an end to all disputes, that he would give his relative’s hand || and that the first one drawn should take the Hope, and the other 
to him among his pupils whose picture should surpass the others the Charity. The name of Audrea was the first proclaimed, and 
He gave them as a subject, to paint Cecilia composing a hymn, |! he rejoiced at his good fortune. While they were hard at work, 
and fixed on the next Michaelmas as the day when he would de- i which, by the way, was difficult for Aundrea, who was wounded in || 
cide on the merits of their performances || the arm, and whose blood sometimes ran down and mixed with 
his colours, the other students kept aloof, and Bartolomeo, who 


Of this Madame Ancelot appears to be convinced, for she says 


, 


said Albertazzi, “* Let them each draw for 


in the preface of this edition of her plays: “It is particularly 
when you devote your pen to dramatic works that what you 
write becomes of importance, for the theatre offers the most ex- 
peditious and most powerful means of spreading your ideas 
What a glorious opportunity it affords to a writer of talent for 
communicating to the intelligence truths which enlighten ; to the 
souls sentiments which ennoble ; to the hearts thoughts which 


The subject was exactly suited to Andrea’s genius. He re- console.’ 


| 
sembled Raphael more than he did his teacher. His outlines || was kind-hearted, though careless, whispered Albertazzi, 
wanted boldness, he did not bring out every nerve, muscle and |} ‘“ Andrea, the weakest of all us scholars, to tell you the truth, 


I will not attempt to give you a sketch of either of these plays, 


but I strongly recommend them to your perusal, for you will find 


eo ” h wr ¢ ’ 
vein; but his figures were smooth, soft and rounde vnhse- I have great fears— in them nature, feeling and wit, 
. : 


* Let him alone,” was the answer, “ he wil! dé well enough; 


quently his female figures were the best things he aw, and the 
reason that his talent had never been discovered was, that he || the subject seems to inspire him. But to give the Charity to We went last week to hear the new organ of St. Dennis sound- 


had always been employed on bold and severe subjects, such as || Marino! Certainly, fortune is often blind !” || ed. You are aware, I presume, that the church of St. Dennis has 


In a few minutes Marino cried out, * 1 am ready! been undergoing repairs, rendered necessary not only by the hand 


the Prophets in the Sistine Chapel. He commenced his work 
“So am I,” rejoined Andrea. “ Judge between us '” of time, but by the violence of the revolutionists. In 1793 the 


| 
with a beating heart, full of hope : he had within himself a female || 
figure, and a wondrously sott and beautiful one. It would have | “Our master is coming !” said Apostolo. And Michael Angelo || convention passed a decree by which the remains of the kings of 
been useless for him to draw any other; the same one always || entered the painting-room. || France were torn from the vaults of St. Dennis and thrown into 
came back upon him || He happened to be agitated and out of humour that morning. 
As for Marino, he felt that his triumph was certain. He had no Perhaps he had been meditating on the shortness of life, the vast- 
doubts of his superiority. He handled flesh with almost as much |! ness of his art, and the empty nature of all earthly glory. What- 
ease as his master. His men always looked like prize-fighters. || ever the cause, he was thoughtful and moody, and spoke much || fortunately this resolution was never put into execution 


two large trenches near the church ; which was plundered of its 


relics and costiv ornaments. In 1795 the convention went so 


far as to decree that the church should be utterly destroyed, but 


For this reason Michael Angelo had employed him, in preference | to himself and incoherently, not regarding the confusion of his || In 1806 Napoleon commenced the repairs which have been 
to his other pupils, to paint the figures of the damned in his great Hy scholars. Gradually he grew calmer and more collected. He be- |; completed by the present government. Nothing can exceed the 


work of The Judgment, and his comrades tacitly yielded him the |} gan to give some lessons on his divine art, and he turned to the scrupulous exactness with which every broken ornament has been 


palm among them. But when he began to paint for the prize, he |/ two pictures, as an illustration of the rules he had been laying || replaced 








was greatly disappointed. His imagination was silent. His de- || down. No sooner had he fixed his eyes on the picture of Charity, church is a cruciform with double aisles and a circular 
sign was harsh, his colouring gray and cold, and ill-suited to the than he exclaimed, his eves flashing with anger— et It was rebuilt during the crusade of Louis VII. by the 
harmonious forms of the patroness of music. He tore his canvass || “Furies! what woman is this? Can I be so far deceived? Abbot Suger, regent of the kingdom; the porch and two towers 
in pieces, and began again and again, with no better success. His Curses on it! heaven has forsaken me." Then turning to the have remained as they were in his time; the rest of the building 
temper, always proud and quick, became so irritable that he lost Hope, ‘ Ah, ah—no, no—here there 1s some of the true inspira- was reconstructed by St. Louis and his successor, between 1250 
the affection of his former friends. Cristoforo, commonly called tion: but as for this Charity, that looks like a hangman—con- and 1281 It is considered one of the most beautiful specimens 
Pescarenico, the best of the students, was sick, and could be of | found it!” of the architecture of that period which now exists in France 
no assistance to him. As to the others, they were so far inferiour, And he drew his dagger and cut the canvass to pieces. The The stained glass, which was broken out of the windows, has 
that if they made an effort for the prize, it was only because there | whole company were silent with fear, except a few who talked been replaced, and 1s truly beautiful; every hue of the rainbow is 
is in the mind of every artist, even the humblest, a secret vanity in whispers in a corner. The great master noticed them, and reflected from it on the wal!s and pavement of the church 
which tells him that his merits are not appreciated, and that they as he saw at once that something had happened, he approached The new organ is made of dark wood, very beautifully carved 
will one day come to light. the picture a second time, viewed it closely a few minutes, and | A commission, composed of members of the Institute, had been 
This was a period of extreme rivalry and hatred among the || said all at once named to judge of the qualities of this instrument. So creat is 
masters of the art. They attacked each other and their produc- ** What is the matter here, gentlemen; what is all this’ This the respect felt in France for this learned body, that no one out 
tions with equal fury, employed corrosive preparations to destroy is not my style, these are not my tints. On your lives, tell me of the musical world seemed to imagine that these gentlemen 
their rival pictures, and the dagger and poison against themselves what has happened here '" were not more competent than any others to yudve of the merits 
Raphael introduced himself by stealth into the Sistine Chapel, The silence continaed of an organ. The Gazette Musicale, however, contains a very 
and stole from Michael Angelo the head of the patriarch Isaac “Am I listened to when I speak? Can I have an answer when severe article on this subject; in which it asks why M. Benoit, 
Michael Angelo himself had forced an entrance into the Chigi I ask a question '™ the chief teacher of this branch of music at the Conservatoire, 
palace, and painted a huge satyr’s head just below Raphael's * Master,” said Bartolomeo, timidly, “in the agitation insepa- and several other organists of talent whom it names, were not 
Psyche. Marino was only too ready to follow the example thus || rable from such a festival, an accident happened, and—"’ members of the yury. This organ is, in the opinion of this journal, 
set him. Surprised at seeing joy re-appear on Andrea's visage, Michael Angelo reflected for some moments even superiour to that of Freyburg, (in Switzerland,) which has 
and knowing that he spent many hours in working privately, he “Who retouched the picture of Hope!" he asked calmly long been without a rival 
felt the keenest jealousy. One night, when 1 Triste was absent, | ** Andrea,” said Bartolomeo - 
he broke into his little room, and hurried to the picture; what || ** Andrea, come hither,” said the artist We were at the Tralian Opera last night. Semiramide, one of 
was his astonishment at recognizing in the face of St. Cecilia the He advanced slowly and timidly ; his master clasped him in tossini’s finest operas, was given. You are aware, I suppose, 
very features and smiles of Vesperia! Unable to contain himself, his arms that the Italians have removed from the Odéon to the Thédtre de 
he threw down the canvass and trampled it under fvot, so as to “ You are a pupil worthy of Michael Angelo,” cried he; “you | /a Renaissance, which has been very handsomely fitted up for 
make it impossible to finish it. are the enly one that understood my Hope.” their reception. The form of the sa/le is semi-circular, there 
Meanwhile the appointed time drew nigh. Marino's picture | Then, as he saw that he was ready to weep, and remembered |, are four ranges of boxes; the balustrade of the lower circle is of 
was finished. Andrea had said nothing of his misfortune, for he || how much ye must have suffered, ** Child,’ said he, with a ten- burnished gilt, and forms a beautiful contrast to the dark red with 


had no friends to sympathize with him; only his fleeting joy had || derness unusual and strange in him, “ you were a ray of light | which the boxes were lined. The panels of the other boxes are 
disappeared, and he was gloomier than ever. On Michaelmas |! hidden behind clouds, but the clouds have passed away, and the || in stucco, polished and brilliant as the whitest marble, with gilt 
ad a carouse, and they drank the health of their sun of thy genius shines out brightly in the sight of heaven and ornaments at intervals. The stalles d'orchestre, or seats behind 





eve the students 


master and Vesperia so deep and so often, that they were half || earth. Ask for what you will—it is granted already.” the orchestra, have been converted into most comfortable arm- 
intoxicated the next morning when they went to the painting- The young man was too much agitated to answer. A young || chairs. 

room. There were standing there two pictures which the great |) girl crossed the garden ; be pointed to her in silence Grisi, as the Assyrian queen, looked more beautifully, and, if 
artist had just finished, and on which the colours were still fresh. ‘| “ Vesperia !" cried Michael Angele, * by St. Luke! I remem- | possible, sang more d htfully than ever. Nothing can exceed 


The subjects were two of the virtues, Hope and Charity. To pass | ber now—’ the freshness of her voice, which appears to me to have gained 


the time away, while waiting for their master, and, perhaps, to | He sent for his young relation, and put her hand in Andrea's ; in strength within the last two years. Her manner of singing 
show his wit, Marino thought proper to rally Andrea, who sat then turning to the other pupils, said coldly, ** Gentlemen, this sotto voce, and of executing a trill, can only be surpassed by 
pensively in acorner. He bore his sarcasm patiently at first, but is but justice!" The next day Marino's lifeless body was found Rubin 


Marino, who was heated with wine, having alluded to his love for | in the garden—his poinard was thrust into his heart up to the The dress adopted by Grisi in this part is particularly becom- 


very hilt. He had rolled round the blade a paper, which had also || ing to her, for she is not well proportioned, and the diadem and 


Vesperia, and how much his St. Cecilia resembled her, Andrea's 
entered his breast, on which was written, “‘ There was something || flowing robes of Semiramis give her the appearance of being 


blood began to boil. He drew a poniard and leaped upon his 
The others threw themselves between and soon |! here '’ When the body was brought to Michael Angelo, he || taller than she really is 


rival like a tiger 
shrugged up his shoulders, and only said, “ His hatred must have Tamburim, as Assur, the accomplice of Semiramis in the 


separated them, but in the scuffle the two pictures were thrown 
The noise of their fall put an end to the || come out with the blood, for the wour d is a wide one.” 
iaiaitanancenedineciuiaaieaen with Grisi, where he threatens to betray her; and in the scene 


murder of her husband, was very fine, particularly in the duet 


down with violence 
strife. All stood, as it were, stupid, and did not even notice that 





Andrea was slightly wounded. After along silence—‘* We must The heart of man is older than his head. The first-born is sen- || where he imagines he beholds the ghost of Ninus 
© - | 


sitive, but blind,—his younger brother has a cold but all-com- Madame Albertazzi, who takes the part of Arsace, the son of 
prehensive glance. ‘The blind must consent to be led by the jj} Semiramis, is certainly handsome, but her face is very inexpres- 


lift up the pictures, at any rate,” said Marino, affecting more in- 


difference than he really felt. They were lifted up, and the colours || 
were found to have been completely rubbed off. i, clear-sighted, if he would avoid falling \| sive, and her singing has the same fau!t. 
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MY BROTHER. 


Tue sky of life had oft been clouded 
With sadness for a day, 

The star of hope had oft been shrouded 
And dark its cheering ray, 

But what recked we, my dearest brother, 

While she was near—our spirit mother ! 


And though our little bark was tossed, 
And rough the sea that bound us, 
Nor yet was faith or courage lost 
While gloomed the tempest round us, 
Our beacon-star was still no other 
Than thy mild eye—our spirit mother ! 


And when the path of life was bright, 
And gay the world before us, 
Oh what feared we the coming night, 
We knew her smile was o’er us ; 
Nor dreamed of harm, my dearest brother, 
While she was near, our blessed mother ! 


When sorrow bade the tear to flow 
She still was there to cheer us, 
And when the heart was steeped in wo 
We felt that she was near us. 
lor well we knew, my dearest brother, 
Th’ kindly heart of our sainted mother ! 


And often in night’s silent hours, 

When howled without the storm, 
Her eyes were gazing into ours— 

We traced her spirit form. 
And we thanked God, my dearest brother, 
That she was near, our blessed mother ! 


Ah, little thought I then of fear, 
And clasped thee to my heart, 

Nor little dreamed how closely near 
Death hovered with his dart ; 

And little knew, my only brother, 

How soon thou'dst join thy spirit mother ! 


I marked a faint and hectic glow, 
That deepened every day, 
The growing pallour of thy brow— 
I knew thou couldst not stay. 
And then I felt, my dearest brother, 
Thou soon wouldst join thy blessed mother ! 


Thy smile was mildly sweet, and never 
Thy words more kind and cheerful, 
But that red spot was deep'ning ever, 
And smaller but more fearful ! 
And now thou'rt gone, my only brother, 
Gone to the arms of thy spirit mother ! E. G. 8. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTY-FIRST. 

Aut next day Emma Haredale, Dolly and Miggs remained 
cooped up together in what had now been their prison for so 
many days, without seeing any person, or hearing any sound but the 
murmured conversation, in an outer room, of the men who kept 
watch over them. 
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There appeared to be more of these fellows | 


than there had been hitherto; and they could no longer hear the || 


voices of women, which they had before plainly distinguished. 
Some new excitement, too, seemed to prevail among them, for 
there was much stealthily going in and out, and a constant ques- 
tioning of those who were newly arrived. They had previously 
been quite reckless in their behaviour, often making a great up- 


roar, quarreling among themselves, fighting, dancing and singing. | 


They were now very subdued and silent, conversing almost in 
whispers, and stealing in and out with a sott and stealthy tread, 
very different from the boisterous trampling in which their arri- 
vals and departures had hitherto been announced to the trembling 


captives. 


Whether this change was occasioned by the presence among | 


them of some person of authority m their ranks, or by any other 
cause, they were unable to decide. Sometimes they thought it 
was in part attributable to there being a sick man in the chamber, 
for last night there had been a shuffling of feet, as though a bur- 
But they 


had no means of ascertaining the truth, for any questions or en- 


den were brought in, and afterwards a moaning noise. 


treaty on their parts only provoked a storm of brutal execrations, 
or something worse ; and they were too happy to be left alone, 
unassailed by threats or admiration, to risk even that comfort by 
any voluntary communication with those who held them in 
durance. 

It was sufficientiy evident, both to Emma and to the lock- 
smith's poor little daughter herself, that she, Dollv, was the great 
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object of attraction, and that so soon as they should have leisure | 
to indulge in the softer passion, Hugh and Mr. Tappertit would | 


certainly fall to blows for her sake; in which latter case it was 


not very difficult to foresee whose prize she would become. With | 
all her old horrour of that man revived, and deepened into a de- 
gree of aversion and abhorrence which no language can describe, | 


with a thousand old recollections and regrets, and causes of dis- 


tress, anxiety and fear besetting her on all sides, poor Dolly Var- | 
den—sweet, blooming, buxom Dolly—began to hang her head, | 
and fade, and droop, like a beautiful flower. The colour fled from | 


her cheeks, her courage forsook her, her gentle heart failed. Un- 
mindful of all her provoking caprices, forgetful of all her con- 
quests and inconstancy, with all her winaing little vanities quite 
gone, she nestled all the livelong day in Emma Haredale’s bo- 
som; and, sometimes calling on her dear old gray-haired father, 
sometimes on her mother, and sometimes even on her old home, 
pined slowly away like a poor bird in its cage. 

Light hearts, light hearts, that float so gaily on the smooth 
stream, that are so sparkling and buoyant in the sunshine—down 
upon fruit, bloom upon flowers, blush in summer air, life of the 
winged insect, whose existence is a day—how scon ye sink in 
troubled water! Poor Dolly’s heart—a little gentle, idle, nckie 
thing; giddy, restless, fluttering ; constant to nothing but bright 
looksy and smiles, and laughter—Dolly's heart was breaking. 

Emma had known grief, and could bear it better. She had 
little comfort to impart, but she could soothe and tend her, and 


she did so, and Dolly clung to her like a child to its nurse. In | 


endeavouring to inspire her with some fortitude she increased 
her own; and though the nights were long and the days dismal, 
and she felt the wasting influence of watching and fatigue, and 
had perhaps a more defined and clear perception of their desti- 
tute condition and its worst dangers, she uttered no complaint. 
Before the ruffians, in whose power they were, she bore herself so 
calmly and with such an appearance in the midst of all her ter- 
rour of a secret conviction that they dared not harm her, that 
there was not a man among them but held her in some degree of 
dread, and more than one believed she had a weapon hidden in 
her dress and was prepared to use it. 

Such was their condition when they were joined by Miss Miggs, 
who gave them to understand that she too had been taken pri- 
soner because of her charms, and detailed such feats of resist- 
ance she had performed, (her virtue having given her supernatu- 
ral strength,) that they felt it quite a happiness to have her for a 
champion. Nor was this the only comfort they derived at first 
from Miggs’ presence and society ; for that young lady displayed 
such resignation and long-suffering, and so much meek endurance 
under her trials, and breathed in all her chaste discourse a spirit 
of such holy confidence, and resignation, and devout belief that 
all would happen for the best, that Emma felt her courage 
strengthened by the bright example, never doubting but that 
every thing she said was true, and that she, like them, was torn 
from all she loved, and agonized by doubt and apprehension. As 
to poor Dolly, she was roused at first by seeing one who came 
from home ; but when she heard under what circumstances she 
had left it, and in whose hands her father had fallen, she wept 
more bitterly than ever, and refused all comfort. 

Miss Miggs was at some trouble to reprove her for this state 
of mind, and to entreat her to take example by herself, who, she 
said, was now receiving back, with interest, ten-fold the amount 
of her subscriptions to the red-brick dwelling-house in the articles 
of peace of mind and a quiet conscience. And while on serious 
topics, Miss Miggs considered it her duty to try her hand at the 
conversion of Miss Haredale, for whose improvement she launched 
into a polemical address of some length, in the course whereof 
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she likened herself unto a chosen missionary, and that young lady |! 


to acannibal in darkness. Indeed she returned so often to these 


subjects, and so frequently called upon them to take a lesson from 


her, at the same time vaunting and, as it were, rioting in her huge 


unworthiness aud abundant excess of sin, that in the course of a 
short time she became in that small chamber rather a nuisance 
than a comfort, and rendered them, if possible, even more un- 
happy than they had been before. ° 

The night had now come, and for the first time (for their jailers 
had been regular in bringing food and candles) they were left in 


darkness. Any change in their condition im such a place inspired 


| new fears; and when some hours had passed, and the gloom was 


still unbroken, Emma could no longer repress her alarm 

They listened attentively. There was the same murmuring in 
the outer room, and now and then a moan which seemed to be 
wrung from a person in great pain, who made an effort to subdue 
it but could not. Even these men seemed to be in darkness too, 
for no light shone through the chinks in the door, nor were they 
moving, as their custom was, but quite still: the silence being 
unbroken by so much as the creaking of a board. 

At first Miss Miggs wondered greatly in her own mind who this 


sick person might be, but arriving, on second thoughts, at the 
£ £ »a e 


| conclusion that he was a part of the schemes on foot, and an art- 


ful device svon to be emploved with great success, she opined, for 
Miss Haredale’s comfort, that it must be some misguided Papist 
who had been wounded ; and this happy supposition encouraged 
her to say, under her breath, “‘ Ally Looyer!" several times 

“Ts it possible,” said Emma, with some indignation, “ that 
you who have seea these nen committing the outrages you have 


| danger, but to preserve you 
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told us of, and who have fallen into their hands like us, can exult 
in their cruelties !”’ 

** Personal considerations, Miss,” rejoined Miggs, “ sinks into 
nothing afore a noble cause. Ally Looyer! Ally Looyer! Ally 
Looyer, good gentlemen!” 

It seemed, from the shrill pertinacity with which Miss Miggs 
repeated this form of acclamation, that she was calling the same 
through the keyhole of the door; but in the profound darkness 
she could not be seen. 

“If the time has come—heaven knows it may come at any 
moment—when they are bent on prosecuting the designs, what- 
ever they may be, with which they have brought us here, can you 
still encourage and side with them?” demanded Emma. : 

“T thank my goodness-gracious-blessed-stars I can, Miss,” 
returned Miggs, with increased energy. ‘* Ally Looyer, good 
gentlemen !” 

Even Dolly, cast down and disappointed as she was, revived at 
this, and bade Miggs hold her tongue directly. 

** Which, was you pleased to observe, Miss Varden!” said 
Miggs, with a strong emphasis on the irrelative pronoun. 

Dolly repeated her request. 

* Ho, gracious me!" cried Miggs, with hysterical derision. 
“Ho, gracious me! Yes, to be sure I will. Ho yes! Tama 
abject slave, and a toiling, moiling, constant-working, always- 
being-found-fault-with, never-giving-satisfactions, nor-having-no- 
time-to-clean-one’s-self, potter's wessel—an’t I, Miss! Ho yes! 
My situations is lowly, and my capacities is limited, and my duties 
is to humble myself afore tlie base degenerating daughters of 
their blessed mothers as 1s fit to keep companies with holy saints 
but is born to persecutions from wicked relations—and to demean 
myself before them as is no better than infidels—an’t it, Miss! Ho 
yes! My only becoming occupations is to help young flaunting pa- 
gins to brush, and comb, and titiwate themselves into whitening and 
suppulchres, and leave the young men to think that there an't a 
bit of padding in it, nor no pinching ins nor fillings out, nor poma- 
tums, nor deceits, nor earthly wanities—an't it, Miss! Yes, to be 
sure it is—ho yes !” 

Having delivered these ironical passages with a most wonder- 
ful volubility, and with a shrillness perfectly deafening, (especially 
when she jerked out the interjections,) Miss Miggs, from mere 
habit, and not because weeping was at all appropriate to the oc- 
casion, which was one of triumph, concluded by bursting into a 
flood of tears, and calling in an impassioned manner on the name 
of Simmuns. 

What Emma Haredale and Dolly would have done, or how 
long Miss Miggs, now that she had hoisted her trae colours, 
would have gone on waving them before their astonished senses, 
it is impossible to tell. Nor is it necessary to speculate on these 
matters, for a startling interruption occurred at that moment, 
which took their whole attention by storm. 

This was a violent knocking at the door of the house, and then 
its sudden bursting open ; which was immediately succeeded by 
a scuffle in the room without and the clash of weapons. Trans- 
ported with the hope that rescue had at length arrived, Emma 
and Dolly shrieked aloud for help; nor were their shrieks unan 
swered, for after a hurried interval, a man, bearing in one hand a 
drawn sword and in the other a taper, rushed into the chamber 
where they were confined. 

It was some check upon their transport to find in this person 
an entire stranger, but they appealed to him, nevertheless, and 
besought him in impassioned language to restore them to their 
friends. 


” 


‘For what other purpose am I here?” he answered, closing 
* With what ob- 


ject have I made my way to this place, through difficulty and 


the door and standing with his back against it 
a9 


With a joy for which it was impossible to find adequate expres- 
sion, they embraced each other, and thanked heaven for this most 
timely aid. Their deliverer stepped forward for a moment to put 
the light upon the table, and immediately returning to his former 
position against the door, bared his head and looked on smilingly. 


rr 


“You have news of my uncle, sir?” said Emma, turning has- 
tily towards him 

“ And of my father and mother?” added Dolly. 
“Yes,” he 
“They are al 


* Yes, unhurt,” he 


said. ‘Good news.” 


ye 


ive and unhurt they both cried at once. 


reyorned 
* And close at hand?” 

**T did not say close at hand,” he answered smoothly; “they 
distance Your friends, sweet one,” 


are no great ¢ he added, ad- 


dressing Dolly, * are within a few hours’ journey. You will be 
restored to them, I hope, to-night.” 
“ My uncle, sir—” faltered Emma 


“ Your uncle, dear Miss Haredale, happily—I may sav happily, 


because he has succeeded where many of our creed have failed, 


and is safe—has crossed the sea and is out of Britain.” 
“ T thank God for it,” 
* You say well 


said Emma faintly 

You have reason to be thankful: greater rea- 
son than it is possible for you, who have seen but one night of 
these cruel outrages, to imagine 

said Emma, “ that I should follow him’ 
“Do you ask if he desires it '” 


’ 


** Does ne desire,” 
cried the stranger in surprise. 


“Tf he desires it ! Put vou do not know the danger of remaining 
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In England, the difficulty of escape, or the price hundreds would | And in an instant he was felled, like an ox in the butcher's }{ in its boldest flights have conjured up in all its vast proportions— 


pay to secure the means, when you make that inquiry. Pardon 
me. I had forgotten that you could not, being prisoner here.” 
“| gather, sir,” said Emma, after a moment's pause, “ from 
what you hint at, but fear to tell me, that I have witnessed but 
ihe beginning and the least of the violence to which we are ex- 
posed, and that it has not yet slackened in its fury !” 
He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, lifted up his hands, 


and with the same smooth smile, which was not a pleasant one to 


see, cast his eyes upon the ground and remained silent. 

* You may venture, sir, to speak plain,” said Emma, “ and to 
tell me the worst. We have undergone some preparations for it 
already.” 

But here Dolly interposed, and entreated her not to hear the 
worst but the best, and besonght the gentleman to tell them the 
best, and to keep the remainder of his news until they were safe 
among their friends again. 

“It is told in three words,” he said, glancing at the lock- 
smith’s daughter with a look of some displeasure. ‘* The people 
have risen to a man against us; the streets are filled with sol- 
diers, who support them and do their bidding. We have no pro- 
tection but from above, and no safety but in flight; and that is a 
poor resource, for we are watched on every hand, and detained 


here both by force and fraud. Miss Haredale, I cannot bear— 


believe me, that I cannot bear—by speaking of myself, or what 
[ have done, or am prepared to do, to seem to vaunt my services 
before you. But having powerful Protestant connections, and 
having my whole wealth embarked with theirs in shipping and 
commerce, I happily possessed the means of saving your uncle. 
| have the means of saving you ; and in redemption of my sacred 
promise made to him I am here, pledged not to leave you until I 
have placed you in his arms. The treachery or penitence of one 
of the men about you led to the discovery of your place of con- 
finement ; and that I have forced my way here, sword in hand, 
you see.” 

“ You bring,” said Emma, faitering, ‘‘ some note or token from 
my uncle ?” 

“No, he doesn't,” cried Dolly, pointing at him earnestly ; 
“now I’m sure he doesn't. Don't go with him for the world !” 

* Hush, pretty fool—be silent,” he replied, frowning angrily 
upon her. ** No, Miss Haredale, I have no letter nor any token 
of any kind; for while I sympathize with you, and such as you, 
on whom misfortune so heavy and so undeserved has fallen, I 
value my life. I carry, therefore, no writing which, found upon 
me, would lead to its certain loss. I never thought of bringing 
any other token, nor did Mr. Haredale think of intrusting me 
with une, possibly because he had good experience of my faith 
and honesty, and owed his life to me.” 

There was a reproof conveyed in these words, which, to a na- 
ture like Emma Hareda!e's, was well addressed. But Dolly, who 
was differently constituted, was by no means touched by it, and 
still conjured her, in all the terms of affection and attachment she 
could think of, not to be Jured away. 


** Time presses,” said their visiter, who, although ke sought to | 


express the deepest interest, had something cold and even harsh in 
his speech that grated on the ear, “ and danger surrounds us. If I 
have exposed myself to it in vain let it be so, but if vou and he 
should ever meet again, do me justice. If you decide to remain, 
(as I think you do,) remember, Miss Haredale, that I left yoa 


with a solemn caution, and acquitting myseif of all the conse- | 


quences to which you expose yourself.” 

“ Stay, sir!” cried Emma—* one moment, I beg you. Can- 
not we ""—and she drew Dolly closer to her—* cannot we go 
t »gether : 

“The task of conveying one female through such scenes as 
we must encounter, to say nothing of attracting the attention of 
those who crowd the streets,” he answered, ** is enough. I have 
said that she will be restored to her friends to-night. If you ac- 
cept the service I tender, Miss Haredale, she shall be instantly 
placed in safe conduct, and that promise redeemed. Do you de- 
cide to remain! People of all ranks and creeds are flying from 
the town, which is sacked from end to end. Let me be of use 
in some quarter. Do you stay or go!” 
“ Doliv,” 


is our last hope. If we part now it is only that we may meet 


again in happiness and honour. I will trust to this gentleman 


** No—no—no!" cried Dolly, clinging to her. ** Pray, pray do 
wot 1” 

“You hear,” said Emma, “that to-night—only to-night— 
within a few hours—oh, think of that '—you will be among those 
who would die of grief to lose you, and are now plunged in the 
deepest misery for your sake. Pray for me, dear girl, as I will 
for you; and never forget the many quiet hours we have passed 
together. Say one ‘ God bless you!’ Say that at parting, sister!” 

But Dolly could say nothing; no, not when Emma kissed her 
cheek a hundred times and covered it with tears, could she do 
more than hang upon her neck and sob, and clasp, and hold her 
tight 

* We have time for no more of this,” cried the man, unclench- 
ing her hands and throwing her roughliv off, as he drew Emma 
Haredale towards the door: **Now! Quick outside there! are 
you ready *” 

“Ay!” cried a loud voice, which made him start. 


ready! Stand back here, for vour lives. 


“* Quite 


| 
said Emma, in a hurried manner, “ my dear girl, this 


shambles—struck down as though a block of marble had fallen 
from the roof and crushed him—and cheerful light and beaming 
faces came pouring in—and Emma was clasped in her uncle's 
embrace ; and Dolly, with a shriek that pierced the air, fell into 
the arms of her father and mother. 

What fainting there was, what laughing, what sobbing, what 
smiling ; how much questioning, no answering, all talking toge- 
ther, all beside themselves with joy, what kissing, congratulat- 
ing, embracing, shaking of hands ; and falling into all these rap- 
tures over and over again, no language can describe 

At length, and after a long time, the old locksmith went up 
and fairly hugged two strangers, who had stood apart and left 
them to themselves ; and then they saw—whom! Yes, Edward 
Chester and Joseph Willet. 

“* See here '” cried the locksmith. “ See here! where would 
any of us have been without these two? Oh, Mr. Edward, Mr 
Edward—oh, Joe, Joe, how light, and yet how full you have 


made my old heart to-night !” 

“Tt was Mr. Edward that knocked him down, sir,” said Joe 
“T longed to do it, but I gave it up tohim. Come, you brave 
and honest gentleman! Get your senses together, for you haven't 
long to lie here.” 

He had his foot upon the breast of their sham deliverer, in the 
absence of a spare arm; and gave him a geutle roll as he spoke 
Gashford, for it was no other, crouching yet malignant, raised 
his scowling face, like sin subdued, and pleaded to be gently 
used. 

“T have access to a!l my lord's papers, Mr. Haredale,” he said 
in a submissive voice :—Mr. Haredale keeping his back toward 
him, and not once looking round ;—* there are very important do- 
cuments among them. There are a great many in secret draw- 
ers, and distributed in various places, known only to my lord and 
I can give some very valuable information, and render im- 
You will have to answer for it 


me. 
portant assistance to any inquiry. 
” 


if I receive ill usage 


*“ Pah!" cried Joe, in deep disgust. ‘Get up, man; you're 


waited for outside. Get up, do you hear’ 

Gashford slowly rose, and picking up his hat, and looking 
with a baffled malevolence, yet with an air of despicable humili- 
ty all round the room, crawled out 

“And now, gentlemen,” said Joe, who seemed to be the 
spokesman of the party, for all the rest were silent, “‘ the sooner 
we get back to the Black Lion the better, perhaps.” 

Mr. Haredale nodded assent; and drawing his niece's arm 
through his, and taking one of her hands between his own, passed 
out straightway ; followed by the locksmith, Mrs. Varden and 
Dolly—who would scarcely have presented a sufficient surface 
for all the hugs and caresses they bestowed upon ner though she 
Edward Chester and Jee followed 
Was there 


had been a dozen Dollys 

And did Dolly never once look behind—not once! 
not one little fleeting glimpse of the dark eyelash almost resting 
on her flushed cheek, and of the downcast sparkling eye it shad- 
ed! Joe thought there was—and he is not likely to have been 
mistaken ; for there were not many eyes like Dolly's, that’s the 
truth 

The ovter room, through which they had to pass, was full of 
men ; among them, Mr. Dennis in safe keeping ; and there had 
been since yesterday, lying in hiding behind a wooden screen, 
which was now thrown down, Simon Tappertit, the recreant 
*prentice ; burned and bruised, and with a gun-shot wound in his 
body ; and his legs—his perfect legs, the pride and glory of his 
life, the comfort of his whole existence—crushed into shapeless 
ugliness. Wondering no longer at the moans they had heard, 
Dolly crept closer to her father, and shuddered at the sight: but 
neither bruises, burns, nor gun-shot wound, nor all the torture of 
his shattered limbs, sent half so keen a pang to Simon's breast as 
Dolly passing out, with Joe for her preserver 

A coach was ready at the door, and Dolly found herself safe 
and whole inside, between her father and mother; with Emma 
But there 
They had 


Haredale and ter uncle, quite real, sitting opposite 
was no Joe, no Edward; and they had said nothing 
what a 


only bowed once, and kept at a distance. Dear heart 


long way it was to the Black Lion 


CUAPTER SEVENTY-SECOND 
The Black Lion was so far off, and occupied such a length of 
time in the getting at, that notwithstanding the strong presump- 
tive evidence she had about her of the late events being real and 
of actual occurrences, Dolly could not divest herself of the belief 
that she must be m a dream which was lasting al! night. Nor 
was she quite certain that she saw and heard with her own pro- 
per senses, even when the coach, in the fulness of time, stopt at 
the Black Lion, and the host of that tavern approached in a gush 
of cheerful light to help them to dismount and give them hearty 
welcome. 

There too, at the coach door, one on one side, one upon the 
other, were already Edward Chester and Joe Willet, who must 
have followed in another coach ; and this was such a strange and 
unaccountable proceeding, that Dolly was the more inclined to 
favour the idea of her being fast asleep. But when Mr. Willet 
appeared—old John himself{—so heavy-headed and obstinate, and 
with such a double chin as the liveliest imagination could never 


| and fork again and went on eating 


‘that he had earned a compliment, and deserved it 


| where it is 


then she stood corrected, and unwillingly admitted to herself that 
she was broad awake 

And Joe had lost an arm—he—that well-made, handsome, gal- 
lant fellow! As Dolly glanced towards him, and thought of the 
pain he must have suffered, and the far-off places in which he had 
been wandering; and wondered who had been his nurse, and 
hoped that whoever it was, she had been as kind, and gentle, and 
considerate as she would have been, the tears came rising to her 
bright eyes one by one, little by little, until she could keep them 
back no longer, and so, before them all, wept bitterly 

* We are all safe now, Dolly,” said her father, kindly. 
shall not be separated any more. Cheer up, my love, cheer up 

The locksmith’s wife knew better, perhaps, than he what ailed 
But Mrs. Varden being qurte an altered woman— 


“We 


her daughter 
for the riots had done that good—added her word to his, and 
comforted her with similar representations 

* Mayhap,” said Mr. Willet senior, looking round upon the 
company, “she’s hungry. That's what it is, depend upon it; I 
am myself.” 

The Black Lion, who, like old John, bad been waiting supper 
past all reasonable and conscionable hours, hatied this as a philo 
sophical discovery of the prefoundest and most penetrating kind ; 
and the table being already spread, they sat down to supper 
straightway 

The conversation was not of the liveliest nature, nor were the 
appetites of some among them very keen. But in both these re- 
spects old John more than atoned for any deficiency on the part 
of the rest, and very much distinguished himself. It was not in 
point of actual talkativeness that Mr. Willet shone so brilliantly, 
for he had none of his old cronies to * tackle,” and was rather 
timorous of venturing on Joe; having certain vague misgivings 


within him, that he was ready on the shortest notice, and on re- 


tT ceipt of the slightest offence, to fell the Black Lion to the floor 


of his own parlour, and immediately withdraw to China or some 
other remote and unknown region, there to dwell for evermore ; 
or at least until he had got rid of his remaining arm and both 
legs, and perhaps an eve or so into the bargain. It was witha 
peculiar kind of pantomime that Mr. Willet filled up every pause ; 
and in this he was considered by the Black Lion, who had been 
his familiar for some years, quite to surpass and go beyond him- 
self, and outrun the expectations of his most admiring friends 
The subject that worked in Mr. Willet’s mind, and occasioned 
these demonstrations, was no other than his son's bodily distigure- 
ment, which he had never vet got himself thoroughly to beheve 
or comprehend. Shortly after their first meeting he had been 
observed to wander, in a state of great perplexity, to the kitchen, 
and to direct his gaze towards the fire, as if in search of his usual 
adviser in all matters of doubt and difficulty. But there being no 
boiler at the Black Lion, and the rioters having so beaten and 
battered his own, that, quite unfit for further service, he wandered 
out again, in a perfect bog of uncertainty and mental confusion ; 
and in that state took the strangest means of resolving his doubts ; 
such as feeling the sleeve of his son's great-coat, as deeming it 
possible that his arm might be there; looking at his own arms 
and those of everybody else, as if to assure hunself that two and 
not one was the usual allowance ; sitting by the hour together in 


a brown study, as if he were endeavouring to recall Joe's image 


in his younger days, and to remember whetber he really had in 


those times one arm or a pair; and employing himself in many 


other speculations of the same kind 

Finding himself, at this supper, surrounded by faces with which 
he had been so well acquainted in old times, Mr. Willet recurred 
to the subject with uncommon vigour, apparently resolved to 


understand it now or never. Sometimes, after every two or three 


mouthfuls, he laid down his knife and fork, and stared at his son 


with all his might—particolarly at his maimed side; then he 


looked slowly round the table until he caught some person's eye, 


when he shook his head with great solemnity, patted his shoulder, 


winked, or as one may say—for winking was a very slow process 


with hon—went to sleen with one eve for a minute or two; and 


so, with another solemn shaking of his head, took up his knife 


Sometimes he put his food 


into his mouth abstractedly, and, with all bis faculties concentrat- 


ed on Joe, gazed at him in a fit of stupefaction as he cut his meat 


with one hand, unti! he was recalled to himself by symptoms of 


choking on his own part, and was by that means restored to cor 


sciousness. At other times he resorted to such small devices as 
the pepper, the vinegar, the mustard 


any thing that was on his maimed side—and watching him as he 


asking him for the salt, 


handed it. By dint of these experiments he did at last so satisfy 


and convince himself, that, after a longer e:lence than he had yet 
down his knife and fork on either side his 


maintained, he laid 


plate, drank a long draught from a tankard beside him, still keep- 
ing his eyes on Joe, and, leaning backward in his chair and feteh- 
ing a long breath, sa d, as he looked a!) round the board 

* It’s been took off '"’ 
Slack Lion, striking the table with his 


*« By George !” said the 


hand ; “ he’s got it lpg 

* Yes, sir,” said Mr. Willet, with the look of a man who felt 
* That's 
It's been took off.” 

“ Tell him where it was done,” said the Black Lion to Joe 


” 


*“ At the defence of the Savannah, fether 
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“ At the defence of the Salwanner,” repeated Mr. Willet softly, || 


again looking round the table. 
“Tn America, where the war 1s,” 
“In America, where the war is,” repeated Mr. Willet. “ It 


said Joe 


was took off in the defence of Salwanners in America, where the 
war is.” Continuing to repeat these words to himself ina low 
tone of voice, (the same information had been conveyed to him 
in the same terms at least fifty times before,) Mr. Willet arose from 
the table, walked round to Joe, felt his empty sleeve all the way 
up from the cuff to where the stump of his arm remained, shook 
his hand, lighted his pipe at the fire, took a long whill, walked to 
the door, turned round once when he had reached it, wiped his 
left eve with the back of his forefinger, and said in a faltering 
voice, “* My son's arm—was took off—at the defence of the—Sal- 
wanners—in America—where the war is *—with which words he 
withdrew, and returned no more that night 

Indeed, on various pretences, they all withdrew one after an- 
other, save Dolly, who was sitting there alone. It was a great 
relief to be alone, and she was crying to her heart's content, when 
she heard Joe’s voice at the end of the passage, bidding some- 
body good night 

Good night! Then he was going elsewhere—to some distance, 
perhaps. ‘To what kind of home could he be going, now that it 
was so late! 

She heard him walk along the passage, and pass the door. But 
there was a hesitation in his footsteps. He turned back—Dolly’s 
heart beat high—he looked in. 

“ Good night !"—he didn’t say Dolly, but there was comfort in 
his not saying Miss Varden 

“ Good night !” sobbed Dolly. 

‘‘T am sorry you take on so much for what is past and gone,” 
** Don't Think 


You are sufe and happy now.” 


said Joe kindly. I can't bear to see you do it. 


of it no longer. 

Dolly cried the more 

“ You must have suffered very much within these few davs— 
and yet you're not changed, unless it's for the better. They said 
you were, but I don't see it. You were—you were always very 
beautiful,” said Joe, “ but you are more beautiful than ever now. 
You are indeed. There can be no harm in my saying so, for you 
must know it. You are told so very often, I am sure.’ 

Asa general principle, Dolly did know it, and was told so very 


But the coach-maker had turned out, years ago, te be a 


’ 


often. 
special donkey ; and whether she had been afraid of making simi- 
lar discoveries in others, or had grown by dint of long custom to 
be careless of compliments generally, certain it is that, although 
she cried so much, she was better pleased to be told so now than 
ever she had been in all her life. 

“‘T shall bless your name,” sobbed the locksmith’s little daugh- 
ter, “as long as I live. I shall never hear it spoken without feel- 
ing as if my heart would burst. I shall remember it in my prayers 
every night and morning till I die !”’ 

* Will you!” said Joe, eagerly. ‘‘ Will you indeed! It makes 
me—weil, it makes me very glad and proud to hear you say so.” 

Dolly still sobbed and held her handkerchief to her eyes. Joe 
still stood looking at her 

“Your voice,” said Joe, “ brings up old times so pleasantly, 
that for the moment I feel as if that night—there can be no harm 
in talking of that night now—had come back, and nothing had 
happened in the meantime. I feel as if I hadn't suffered any 
hardships, but had knocked down poor ‘Tom Cobb only yesterday, 
and had come to see you with my bundle on my shoulder before 


” 


running away. You remember 


ORIGINAL ROMANTIC TALES. 
MODERN DIABLERIE. 


(Contirued.) 


Tury contemplated the lovely scene in silence for some time. 


| At length Lake took the lady's hand. 


every thing 


* You have promised me, dear Isoline,” he said, “ your confi- | 


dence. Do not call me importunate or curious if I ask the per- 
formance of that promise.” 

Madame De Begnis sighed as she answered him, “I feel that 
I owe it to you now, and yet I tremble when I think of it. I risk 
proof of my faith in your affection.” 

“Indeed,” said John As.by, pressing her hand between his 
own, “my heart thanks you. It can only give you its gratitude 
and constancy in return. 

“Remember then, hereafter,” said Madame de Begnis, “ if 


vou wake from a dream of happiness, that it was not at my bid- | 


’ 


ding. Come, it may as well be done at once.’ 
library through a corridor and circular gallery which terminated 
in her own apartments. Into these they entered; every object 
there was familiar to Lake's observation, and passing to a door at 
the opposite extremity which Lake had not as yet seen open, 
she conducted him into a suite which he had never visited. They 
were spacious and rich, although wearing an appearance of age 


| and neglect, and on the walls of one of them, which appeared to 
|| have been a picture-gailery, hung the full-length portraits of a 


' whole generation of knights and ladies 


Before one of these 
Madame de Begnis stopped as Lake uttered an involuntary ex- 
clamation of pleasure and surprise. It was, indeed, an admirable 
resemblance of herself attired in a masquerade costume, and paint- 
ed with great fidelity, although with hardness of colour and outline. 
“When that was painted,” she said in low and faltering ac- 
certs, “‘ I was happy and innocent.” 
Lake turned pale for fear of what was o follow. 
** When think you that picture was painted?” 
pointed towards it she grasped his arm with convulsive energy 
Lake began to think that her mind wandered, and probably his 
features betrayed his thought, for she shook her head with a me- 
lancholy smile as who should sav, ‘**I am not mad,” and con- 


| tinued, ‘to-day is the only one of the year when I may reveal 


my secret to the man who has pledged me his eternal truth. Hear 
me then while my hour permits me to speak. Six hundred 
years ago that was my portrait.”’ 

“ Tsoline !” cried John Ashby, recoiling in a sort of fright. She 
was mad, stark mad, that was clear. 


should he do? All this, with a sort of half belief in her story, 


flashed through his mind 


Remember! But she said nothing. She raised her eyes for an 


instant. It was but a glance ; a little, tearful, timid glance. It 
kept Joe silent though, for a long time. 

“Well!” he said stoutly, ** it was to be otherwise, and was. I 
have been abroad, fighting all the summer and frozen up all the 
winter, ever since. I have come back as poor in purse as I went, 
and crippled for life besides. But, Dolly, I would rather have 


lost this other arm—ay, I would rather have lost my head, than 


have come back to find you dead, or any thing but what I always | 


pictured you to myself, and what I always hoped and wished to 
find you. Thank God for all!” 

Oh how much and how keenly the little coquette of five years 
ago felt now! She had found her heart at last. Never having 
known its worth till now, she had never known the worth of his. 

**T did hope once,” said Joe, in his homely way, “ that I might 
come back a rich man and marry you. But I was a boy then, 
and have long known better than that 
charged soldier, and must be content to rub through life as I can. 


I am a poor, maimed, dis- 


IT can't say, even now, that I shall be glad to see you married, 
Dolly ; but Iam glad—yes, I am, and glad to think I can say 
so—to know that you are admired and courted, and can pick and 
choose for a happy life. It's a comfort to me to know that you'll 
talk to your husband about me; and ! hope the time will come 
when I may be able to like him, and to shake hands with him, 
and to come and see you asa poor friend who knew you when 
you were a girl. God bless you!” 

His hand did tremble ; but for all that, he took it away again, 
and left her. 


NAR ASA. AARAR A MRA nannns 


Ture.—In the bloom of youth and beauty, on the pinnacle of 
victory and of pleasure, man is often seized by a profound feeling 
of the fleetingsnothingness of this state, which he calls his life 


} 


! 


| 


* It is as I say. In the old castle, which you remember, was | 


Her mind was gone, what | 


r 


Ah, you cannot imagine what I risk in giving this | 


Surprised that D’Orguiel had not as usual made his appearance 
to assist him, he completed his toilette alone, and descended to 
the breakfast-room. He remarked that, contrary to custom, he 


met with no domestics, and on entering the apartment it was, to 


his astonishment, in the same condition in which it had been lef 
on the previous night. Not knowing what to think, he wandered 
from room to room without seeing a soul. At length he again 
ascended the stairs, and approached the apartments of Madame 
de Begnis. The same utter solitude prevailed. Every thing re- 
mained apparently as it had been left the day before, and the 
whole building appeared to be utterly deserted. Confounded, and 
totally at a loss how to demean himself under this new mystery, 
he wandered about in uncertainty, and at last found himself in 


| the vicinity of the stables. They, too, were deserted, and neither 


| 
i} 


carriages nor horses were visible upon any part of the premises. 
How this evacuation had been so quietly effected was inconceiy- 
able, but as there appeared no clue to satisfy his doubts, and the 


] 
day was fast wearing on, his appetite suggested that the only al- 


ternative for an escape from starvation would be a walk to Sie- 


| gen. The distance could not be very great, and at all events he 


So saying, she clasped his hand and led him rapidly from the 


had no choice. He determined therefore to undertake it, rather 
than remain any longer where he was. The road was very easily 
found, and in ten minutes he found himself outside of the stone 
gateway. Giving one last look at the place, he set forth towards 
Siegen, which he reached before noontide ; and there arrived, he 
sought him a resting-place, wherein he might obtain rest and 
breakfast. Both he found in the Gast Stube, or public room of 
the largest inn, round the sides of which sleepy-looking country 
The 
kellerin, however, was bustling and good-natured, and with the 


people were half enveloped in the smoke of their pipes 


national “ I wish you a good appetite,” placed upon the heavy 
table of unpainted wood, white as ivory by repeated rubbing, an 
excellent meal of trout and chamois. ‘This accomplished, two 


things required attention ; first a conveyance to Cologne ; this 


, could be found in the village; next his luggage, which he had 


born. The legend which is told concerning its mistress is told of 


me, and truth is mingled in its exaggerated fables. An impi- 
ous deed, and still more impious wish, which I dare not even 
now repeat, made me a restless wanderer, shut out from human 
sympathies while time should last. Only by the influence of that 
tried ailection which shall hear, forgive and pity the story of my 
guilt, mav I obtain the rest which all created beings find save 
myself. ‘The Chevalier Dumont—” Lake started. ** You have 
seen him, he is mine evil genius. The fiend follows me with 
deadly perseverance to crush this last hope of my escape. Many 
times he has defeated it, and my unhappy victims have again and 
again perished for my guilt. On this blessed day he is powerless 
against me. On this day only, you, and you alone, can aid me.” 
Lake listened with distended eyes to this rhapsody, hardly 
knowing whether to treat her as a sane person or a lunatic 
Again she grasped his hand 
she said ; “ do you love me still, or do you 


” 


* The day wanes, 
desert me!” 

“Certainly not, I— Dear Isoline,” said Lale, caressingly ; 
“ but let us return.” 

* Not until you have sworn by your honour not to desert me.”’ 

* [do swear by my honour,” said he, “ not to desert you.” 
“ Enough, enough,” and she laughed hysterically, and clasped 


her arms tightly round his neck. 


|} every season at the place 


|} ner he did not expect 
And as she 


left at the chateau. Fate or fcrtune solved this for him in a man- 
He commenced his return to Cologne, 
and reached it without accident late at night, and moreover found 
Anguille expecting his return. 

*T received,” said he, “* an anonymous announcement of vour 
return ; and the same opportunity, I suppose, left here at the ho- 
tel your trunks ; so, mon cher, I had nothing to do but to order 
supper and wait with pafienza.” 

Anguille was not at all satisfied with the termination of Lake's 
adventure, and determined to have a peep at the enchanted cha- 
teau with his own eyes, which was no very difficult matter, as 
they were now ready to depart, and their route might as well be 
in that direction as another. To Siegen, therefore, they directed 
their course ; and while their meal was in preparation at the inn, 
Anguille directed his whole force of interrogatory at the unsus- 
picious host. The chateau seemed to be well known, and was 
said to belong to the Baron Geissen, who passed a portion of 
Having ascertained thus much, An- 
guille directed the postillion to drive thither, proposing at any 
rate to view the premises if they could do no more. The gate 
was closed, and the postillion alighted to open it while they drove 
through. In ascending the avenue they met one or two individ- 
uals, having the appearance of gardeners or grooms, and upon ap 
proaching the mansion itself, they were struck by the evidence 
of its being inhabited. A brichtka was standing before the front 
entrance, and servants were holding one or two saddle-horses. A 
party were apparently setting out upon, or returning from a 
that 
apparently intruding upon the privacy of a gentleman's country 


morning ride; and Ancuille and Lake found they were 


residence. It was too late, however, to retreat without an apo! 


gy, and they approached the company for the purpose of explain 


They quitted the hall arm in arm, and as they reached the 


door Lake heard, as if in some apartments beyond, a distant 
sound of music, which his memory framed into the same melody 


| which had twice met his gar before. He turned, and in the oppo- 


site door for an instant he thought that he met the form of the 


Chevalier Dumont. He was not certain. The light was failing, 
and the figure instantly disappeared as Madame de Begnis hur- 
ried him from the place. 


Returning to the drawing-room she mad2 no reference to the 


late scene, and by her gaiety and allurements endeavoured to | 


win her companion from all unp!®asing thoughts. With the infat- 
uated John Ashby she could not be unsuccessful, and the night 


passed as its predecessors had done, on the “ rose-tinted pinions | 


of happy love.” 

The bright rays of the rising sun awoke Lake on the follow- 
ing morning. Kept long awake by exciting and perplexing 
thoughts, he had at length found escape from them in a deep and 
protracted slumber. And now hastened to repair the loss of time 


which his mdolence had occasioned 


| committed proved to be a gentlemanly, we 


| was at a loss how to effect it 


| 


| . . 
| terrace-walk, and greeted Anguille as an old acquaintance 


| ing their presence, when an officer in the Austrian uniform came 


forward from the gay group which were assembled upon the 
! He 
was a relative of the baron, and introduced the two friends, who 
were immediately welcomed with hospitable warmth, and their 
equipage sent to the stables. The baron then joined his party, 
committing them to the care of a gentleman in the dress of a 
student whom he ca!led cousin, until the return of the cavalcade, 
at which time he hoped to have the honour of their company at 
dinner. The individual to whom their entertainment had been 
\!-informed person, 
Lake's 
object was to visit the interiour of the house once more, but he 
Anguille solved the difficulty 
* Has M. Le Baron been residing here long 


and conversed with ease and elegance upon all subjects 


'* he inquired 
“Vhe chateau has belonged to his family many hundred 
years — but, I beg pardon— you mean to inquire when he 
arrived ?” 
* Precisely.” 
*“ Ah. The family have been here since yesterday afternoon.” 
“Ts the chateau closed in their absence ?” 


“ Assuredly. That is, I suppose, with the exception of the 


| old porter and his wife, who reside at a lodge near the gate.” 


The gentleman seemed to be amused with their inquisitiveness, 
and, as if to humour their propensity, observed that perhaps they 
might like to see the interiour 

This proposal was the very thing they had desired, and they 


accepted the offer without hesitation 
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ITALY. 


Tratsa! land of old historic fame, 
Whose antique chronicles are studded o'er, 
Even like thy skies, with stars of deathless name, 
How do | long to tread thy classic shore— 
To hold communion with thy glorious dead— 
To bask beneath thy ever-sunny skies, 
Beside the fountains where the olives shed 
Ethereal shadows over love-lit eves. 
Fallen as thou art, yet do I love thee still, 
Mother and nurse of letters and of art, 
Whose crumbling fanes and lone pilazzos fill 
With gorgeous dreams the classic pilgrim’s heart ; 
Whule from a thousand lyres the burning lays 
Come wing'd with memories of other days. 





GREECE. 


Greece—lovely Greece! thy soft Ionian gales, 
Laden with perfume, still in beauty breathe 
Their wild enchantment through thy sacred vales, 
And o’er thy mountains—crown'd with glory’s wreath. 
Thou art like thine own bright sunset, me:ory fills 
Thy solemn groves with glory’s vesper song, 
While, like the shadows deepening on thy hills, 
The spirits of the past in silence throng 
The ruined temples, whence of old came forth 
Those oracles whose echoes still are heard 
Through the dim aisles of ages—giving birth 
To thoughts whose mighty energies have stirr'd 
The mental deep, whose surging waves break high 
Upon the rocks of immortality ! 





POLAND. 


Fearful thy doom—from its meridian height 
Thy star of empire sank to rise no more, 
When the dark flood of rude barbaric might 
In vengeance swept thy broken altars o'er ; 
Sending thy exiled children forth to pine, 
Heart-broken for the homes that gave them birth, 
From India’s sand to dark Siberian mine, 
Like forest leaves storm-scattered o'er the earth. 
Yet ‘twas a glorious day that saw thy fall, 
When death hung trembling o'er the battle-path, 
And gallant hearts from Warsaw's iron wall 
Hur!'d back the thunder of the Russian wrath 
With triple thunder, tll the cliffs of fame 
Rung with the shouts of dying Poland's name. 
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New publications.—The custom of making presents of books 
to young folks on the recurrence of the new year, is one which 
seems likely to be long honored by the observance; and it*be- 

wes those who, at the festive season now approaching, cater for 
the amusement of their young friends, to see that the works they 
select are such as may tend to instruction and improvement as 
well as mere entertainment. We have seen nothing which unites 
these requisites more fully than **' The Rose,” an annual just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Appleton and Co, Jt is embellished with twelve 
very pretty engravings, and the contents are really capital, such 
as may afford an hour's pleasant and profitable employment to 
The Messrs 


> collection of other valuable books for holiday gifts.—* The 


children of a larger growth Appleton have a very 
lars 
I'wo Defaulters is the title of a story of the times, from the pen 
of Mrs 


both science and literature. 


Griffith, so well known for her valuable contributions to 
It forms part of the series of * Tales 
for the People and their Children,” now publishing by Messrs. 


many of which are from the pens of Captain Marrvat, 


\ppleton 
Miss Martineav, Mary Howitt, and others of the leading writers 
of England, but none of which, we venture to assert, are superiour 
in graphic power and interest to the American tale before us. It 


s emphatically a story of the times, tracing the career of industry 








from its first humble beginnings to its crowning success, and for- 


cibly portraying the mischiefs of that reckless gambling spirit, so 


falsely denominated “ enterprise,’ and its certain termination in 


discomfiture and ruin. There is a manifold variety of adventure 


in this little volume, told 1m the most agreeable manner. It can- 





not fail to become a decided favourite with the public.—We have 
of Mrs 


To commend it would be 


received a copy of the beautiful edition Sigourney's 


Poems, just published by the Harpers 


ipertiluous , every lover of poetry, every person of refined taste 
d cultivation will desire to possess the works of the American 
Hemans. The volume is adorned with two fine embellishments, 
and is got up in a style worthy of its contents.—We have been 
much pleased with a little story called * Florence Arnott,” be- 
ing No. 3 of a series of Tales for the Young, purporting to be 
told by “ Aunt Kitty.”” We have never seen any other productions 
of Aunt Kitty's, but she tells a story admirably well, and we trust 


it will not be long before she again opens her budget. Indeed, 


Mm 
5S 
we are disposed to place “ Florence Arnott ’’ among the best 


child’s series we have met with t is published by Dayton and 


ver of Fulton and Nassau strects.—We have now be- 


yn, cor 


|; mirable historical essay on the * Age of Discovery in Portugal, 


|| fore us the first three numbers of the “* Young People’s Book, or 
Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge,” edited by 
Mr. Frost, and published in Philadelphia, by Morton M’Michael 
The high expectations with which we looked for the publication 
of this work have not been disappointed, and we have great plea- 
sure in recommending it to the public, as superiour, both in con- 
tents and execution, to any thing of the kind which has yet 
appeared in America. Designed for the instruction as well as 


amusement of youth, it contains a mass of curious information on 


every branch of science and knowledge, and has enrolled among 
its contributers many of the most distinguished names in the 
country. To give an idea of the great variety embraced in the 
plan of this publication, and the high talent enlisted in its sup- 
port, it will be enough to say that the first number contains an 
article by Dr. S. G y Mr. San- 


derson, so well known as the author of * Sketches in Paris ; 


Morton ; a Letter from London, t 
an ad- 


by Dr. J. K. Mitchell ; by Mrs. 
Sigourney, and many more; and that among 


ters are Dr. Durylison, Dr. Ruschenberger, Mr. Dana, Kembrant 


a paper on * Common-Schools,” 


ts other contribu- 


Peale, and others. 
has been spared. 
cuts, vignettes, etc. besides several fine steel engravings; and 


In point of embellishment, too, no expense 


Every number contains a profusion of wood 


the last number embraces copies of all the medals, pictures, busts, 
statues, and other memorials of Washin, 





on, being more nume- 
rous and costly embellishments than ever before appeared in any 
single number of an American periodical.—The Young People’s 
Book is issued in monthly numbers, at the very low price of two 
dollars a vear. The last number alone is well worth a whole 
year’s subscription—The * Laurel, or Ladies’ Literary Reposi 
tory,” is the ttle of an interesting and very neat weekly peri- 
odical recently issued by William H. Cranston, Esq. at Newport, 
Rhode Island. We wish it every success 


London Assurance.—The following is from the London Jobn 
Bull, an excellent critical authority ; the late Theodore Hook 
was its editor. 

Although the production of the new comedy of What wil! the 
World Say, at Covent Garden Theatre, betrays a want of judg- 
ment, yet it at the same time manifests a kindness and urbanity 
of feeling, also of generous enterprise on the part of the manage- 
The author, Mr. Mark 


Lemon, has only been known by his farce writing, and this for 


ment, which we cannot too much applaud 


no very long time. Therefore, the acce ptance of a five act 
comedy from him argues both spirit and liberality. 
Perhaps, however, a mistaken notion of the qualities which 


constitute a comedy may have contributed to the production of 


The success of London Assurance last season, which 





this play 
was a clever five-act farce, has probably led the management to 
imagine that a comedy was a thing composed of a certain amount 
of bustle and a large proportion of furniture. Being a ma‘den 
effort, it would have been cruel to have treated London Assur- 
anee harshly, and we overflowed with good nature towards it 
But having every reason to suspect that the favour with which it 
met has induced very erroneous impressions—this suspicion being 
ion of What w the World Say—~ 


| and entertaining the sincerest desire to see the drama flourish— 


strengthened by the produc 


we are induced to ofler some remonstrances before the evil crows 
to a head, and the more so, since we find toleration has in one or 
more instances at this theatre produc ed serious nuisances 

| Sach a trashy, and worse than trashy—such an objectionable 
affair as this comedy—we call it so in deference to the authority 
of the play-bills—« ould not have been brought out unless there 


was something very “ rotten in the state of Denmark ” indeed 


a great way; but mistaken nature will goa 





Good nature may 


great way farther The besetting sin of this house is the idea 
that to put a prece well on the stage is not merely the half bat 
| the whole of the battle. In the same manner as Ducrow tolerates 
a certain amount of dialogue as a medium for his horses, so does 
the Covent Garden mauagement as a medium for chairs and tables 
! The mistake strikes root dee per Certain arrangements of the 
pleased, and the 


stage have produced certain effects which have 


words “taste ” and “ elegance,” in reference to them, have been 
bandied about until the poor folk behind the scenes really ima- 
gine that they are patterns to walk by. The one and grand object 
aimed at here is to realize on the stage the appearance of a pri- 
vate house. If there be taste displayed in this, it is exther due to 


an upholsterer, or to some lady or gentleman whose connections 





ensure them the enfree of those houses which are confessed 
modes of elegance. But, speaking from general observation, we 
should say that if an upholsterer be employed here, he has yet a 


great deal to learn in his art, and that if the setting out of the 
rooms be due to some lady or gentleman belongimg to the estab- 
lishment—why, that lady or gentleman has been unfortunate in 
his or her visiting acquaintance 

With exceptions, and some very excellent exceptions, the ge- 
| neral look of the houses and furniture, which are now displacing 
scenery at Covent-Garden theatre, or most incongruously mixing 


with it, is that of the would-be villas im the suburbs of all large 


; 


: 
towns. There is a profusion of chairs, and tables, and ottomans, and 





pot-pourri pots, and candelabras, and vases, and groups of naked 


figures, and scent-bottles, and there is tawdry gilding, and there | 
is an air of unhealthy perfume, musk or civet, about the place— | 


in short, the furnishmg is exactly such as the opportunities of 


those concerned may be supposed to have made them familiar 


with. The thing is overdone 

For instance, in the furnishing of this very comedy, which is 

in great measure tree from the meretricious taste we have just 

been condemning, a brgakfast-room in the town mansion of a man 

of rank is introduced as an opportunity lor the d splay of fam)- 
The 


scenic, to which we have just adverted, is here 


liarity with noblemen’s houses incongruous blending of 





real with the 
egregiously manifested ; for whilst real chintz curtains—(or what 
we in our abvss of ignorance call chintz, but which may be mus- 
lin, maroon, diaper, or huckaback, for aught we know)—are ob- 
flat, as it is technically termed, being that part of 


the scene which crosses tl 


truded on the 
1@ stage and fronts the spectators, the 
remaining windows at the sides are left in all the honours of the 
crimson drapery with which the painter has originally bedecked 
them. Worse than this, however, so far as that which we should 


be disposed to denominate fasfe is concerned—over the fire-place 


there is hung a large painting, which from its situation and con- 
sidering the kind of mansion which the scene attempts td re 


alize—one may not unreasonably suppose to be some chef d’aurre 


of art, and right before it, cutting it mn half, as Nelson's pillar 
will cut the rabbit-hutch they call the National Gallery, there is 


} 


perched upon the mantel-piece the group of the Graces. This is 


a specimen of what we mean when we say above, that “ the 





thing is over-dot 

After cheermg on Mr. Macready when he commenced his ex- 
periments in management at Covent Garden theatre, we felt con- 
strained to stop, to argue, and finally to censure, when we found 
him mistaking a means for an end, and trying at last to substivute 
the dull realities of scenery for the rainbow painting of poetry, as 


Henry the 


we find these people at Covent Garden 





(th So now, when 


for we don't know who 


he did in the glorious chorus of 


they are—(there 1s the name of Madame Vestris on the bills as 


leesee, or manager, or directress, yet Madame Vestris has, we 


know, so far as knowledge can extend in such a case, a husband, 
and is really Mrs. Charles Mathews)—taking it for granted that 


when the stage is decored, t@ use Caleb Balderstone’s term, the 


play 1s written, and that ladies lounging on ottomans are substi 
tutes for character and wit, we feel bound at once to oppose this 
noxious corruption of the true and healthy purposes of the stage 


Bui what of the new play—what of it, indeed! The characters 


are a lord and a lady, who are about the greatest vulgarians we 


ever met with. The lord is represented as a liar, slanderer, de- 


famer, and all but thief; the lady is in the worst stvle of a spe 


cies of dramatic monster which we had thought extinct, expiring 


at the idea of the vulgarities of the city, committing unheard of 


solecisma, such s addre ssing a respectal le merchant as * my 
good man,” and in short displaying all the ignorance and ill 


breeding which might have characterized a Mrs 


S ipslop of the 
tury. Itis thought highly proper by this noble pair that « 


footman should imsult their governess ; and as a completion of all 


} “er 
iast cen 


this gentility, there is a young lady, a ward of a first-rate mer- 


chant, represented as a man of sense, liberal mind, and diseruni 


nation as well as probity, who has been so ill educated that she 


is ready to throw herself into the arms of any man with a title, 


and who, like Jony Lumpkin's frend, the bear-leader, “ hates all 
that is low 
To finish the pecture, there is a young barrister, the soul of 


honour, who 1s on the look-out for a fortune; ame chant, of the 






most larged sentiments and greatest experience in the world, 


who charitably and sensibly sets down a man as a swindler be- 
cause he has been unable to meet a hil; a footman, whose im- 
pudence would procure him a disc harge from any decent place 
within half an hour, most capitally performed by Brindal, and an 


honourable, generous-minded spunger, who lives by his wits, and 
lies like a trooper, but whose bosom is the seat of all the bumant 
An Abigail, who, according to the 


stage custom, serves the best paymaster, and 


ties of our common nature 


—the only approach 


to a natural character in the piece—a houwseiife, deliciously 


played by Mrs. Humby, completes the dramatis persone 
The wittiest thing we noticed in the dialogue wae one charac 
ter observing to another, “‘ He is adding me up, and puts down 


; but Mr. C. Mathews could hardly have done justice 


nothin 





to the author when we heard him say, (Mr. C. Mathews plays 
the barrister aforesaid,) ** No, miss, it's me who am the intruder.” 
Now, here is the mischief of the furnishing system. Mr. Mark 





Lemon, in his various farees, has given indications of a power of 
hitting off character, and has displayed a neatness and terseness 
ec us to believe that he both can and will 
But 


thinking he has evidently said to himself, as we heard a distin- 


of writing which inclu 


one day produce a comedy worthy of the name to our 


guished dramatic author observe on the first night of the produc- 


tion of London Assurance, ** Oh! if this is what they want here, 
if they can palm off this on the public as a comedy, I'll give up 


study and observation, and write them a dozen such in the course 
Mark le thon 


has argue d, “ If I take twelve months to elaborate a comedy, ten 


of a year.” So we can readily conceive that Mr 


to one if these people will know how to value a finished produc. 


tion; but if I leisurely employ as many weeks wm striking out a 
few caricatures, introducing a few broad situations, and give 


they will be delighted, and | 
labour.” Th 


it deter 


them wide room for the furniture, 
shall touch the same money with a tithe of the 
the evil spreads further than appears on the surface ; 


rates the stap’c of dramatic literature. 
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p tome Ane fee il echoes come,” home, | And cry of Sax ous pleasure, , Till eve our steps weoaltting, And far below > 
Where the downward torrents foam, The cliffs shall ring, Around us softly falling, Our moonlit path we see. tars 
Seeking the silver sea. And seem to sing ' light 
ccm am blacl 
MISCELLANY. trimmed with four rows of narrow lace, with red mbbon inserted bevo 
ws Dyes between them, as shown above, and a bow of the same material Se 
ae: sar Wane iaine. on the shoulder. The figure on the left wears a dress of very ed in 
ae light blue or lead-coloured silk, and over it a white muslin cape, perty 
I Nine is a queenly beauty—Juno hke— richly worked with deep plaited borders. The cap is of the same five | 
; Peerless —- the lovely, with a rte material, with a profusion of trimming, terminating in two very disia' 
Grecefet as Dian's when she flew to strike broad tabs, with a double edging to correspond. A band of blue thous 
: The antlered stag upon the dewy plain ; ribbon goes over the top of the head, ending in a bow on either after’ 
Y york mild and glowing as a summer sky, side. Both the cap patterns we give above are pretty, but this of th 
To forms of beauty by the sunbeams wrought, strikes us as remarkably rich and elegant, and its effect when ward. 
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: g giory tre gut, | great 
Upon thy brow of marble, where the jet | A HEAVENLY spot.— ....I know not whether deluding spi- "Tt 
' if 


rits haunt this spot, or if it be only my own warm and bright 


Black tresses tempt the dalliance of the breeze, 
pot, ; guard 














Nature a seal of loveliness hath set, fancy that gives every thing around me the hue of paradise. Just iit 
Like moonbeams sleeping on the Paphian seas, before me is a fountain, to which I am spell-bouud, like Melusina de a 
Whence Venus rose as ancient minstrels tell, and her sisters. You go down a little hill and find yourself in sive 
Child of the billow, cradled in a shell. front of an arch, to which you descend by about twenty steps, ‘ 2 
and there a spring of the most limped water gushes out from be- “ a 
Tit ror Tat.-—A young Englishman, while at Naples, was in- | tween marble rocks. The low wall which forms its enclosure, = he 
troduced at an assembly of one of the first ladies by a Neapoli- the high trees that overshadow it, the coolness of the place,— t a 
tan gentleman. While he was there his snuff-box was stolen from | all conspire to give it the captivation and the solemnity of en- " ™ 
him. The next day, being at another house, he saw a person | chanted ground. Not a day passes in which I do not sit there an as 
taking snuff out of his box. He turned to his friend—* There,” eee Whither sme. the msaiieas of the town to fetch wenet.— but, o 
said he, “ that man in blue, with gold embroidery, is taking snuff | d * joe ne the most innocent of occupations, and the most necessary,—once somev 
out of my box, stolen from me yesterday. Do you know him? is iaiatatalan ait +e ss 2 ‘ . om Sapam | the employment of kings’ daughters. As I sit there, the images - eg | 
he not a sharper!” ‘ Take care,” said the other, “ that man is | ‘ ae ee ne eee : | of patriarchal manners live and move before me. The venerable ote 
of the first quality.” “I do not care for his quality,” said the We here present our lady-readers with two engravings of the | fathers of the race meet and converse; woo and give in marriage, s iort, 
Englishman, “ [ must have my snuff-box again ; I'll go and ask || latest fashions, which we are sure they wili pronounce to be | and every fount and rill is the haunt of beneficent spirits. He — 
him for it.” “ Pray,” said his friend, “ be quiet, and leave it to || “* exquisitely conceited and right daintie devices,” to borrow the || sil aaatiaaie sympathize with me can never have known whet i ror an 
me to get back your box.” Upon this assurance the Englishman || quaint language of the age of Elizabeth. Both ladies are in half, || is to sit by the cool and gushing waters after the toilsome wan- forgot 
went away, after inviting his friend to dine with him the next }] OF dinner dresses, and both wear caps, to show the most modern | derings of a summer's day.—Goethe On 
day. He accordingly came, and, as he entered, “ There,” said . style of which was one of our inducements to select these : ing M 
he, “ I have brought your snuff-box.” ‘* Well, how did you ob- i} figures. It will be seen that the cap is worn very far back on the | Printed and published every Saturday morning by the proprietor deliber 
tain itt’ “ Why,” said the Neapolitan nobleman, “IT did not I head. The lady on the right has a cap of muslin, with a double |) pyxypp Fansuaw, at his Bookstore, No. 148 Nassau-street were 
wish to make a noise about it, therefore I picked his pocket of 1 border of lace, and the tabs of broad red plaid ribbon. Her dress Terms FIVE DOLLARS per annom, payable in advance were ¢ 
it."—Duten's Memoir is of pale green silk, over which is worn a white muslin cape, All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the publisher dnding 


